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CHAPTER I. 

THE COUNTESS IS DEAD. 

\M ISS MANENT left Brynhafod for her 
-'-"-'- new situation with many thanks and 
many tears. Owing to Farmer Pennant, 
her engagement to Mr. Tudor was ratified 
and announced, and although his mother 
disapproved of it as much as the Earl did, 
she did not venture to make her disapproval 
apparent to her son, who was the mainstay of 
her family. When, therefore, the Vicar and his 
betrothed drove off in the Brynhafod gig the 
morning after their interview with the Earl, 
VOL. ni. B 



2 THE PENNANT FAMILY. 

it was understood that they were to be mar- 
ried as soon as circumstances permitted. 
But alas I for these " circumstances," which 
too often weary out more ardent attachments 
than theirs. The orphaned and friendless 
governess was, however, happy in her distant 
prospect, and in the fact that she was to 
be with friends of Mr. Tudor's, albeit she 
•carried with her a dread of the Earl and his 
possible power to set aside the engagement. 
Both she and Daisy also felt much anxiety 
about Lady Mona, not quite unembittered 
with self-reproach, each fearing, in the sen- 
sitiveness of conscience, that she had not 
done her duty by her. Daisy in particular, 
while she rejoiced in Lady Mona's escape 
from the thraldom of the Castle, wondered 
if she had been right to promise secrecy. . 

She confided her doubts to Michael, in 
whose brotherly love she now wholly 
trusted. Indeed she believed that his 
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feelings for her were, and always had been, 
•simply fraternal. He then admitted to her 
that he was also troubled in mind on the 
•same subject, having overheard the conver- 
sation between Lady Mona and her cousin 
on the night of the ball ; and they both 
came to the conclusion that secrets were 
dangerous burdens, and hard to throw oflF, 
•as that of Christian. Daisy longed to 
tell him of her secret concerning the 
beacon, but forbore until Caradoc should 
deem it fitting. 

Had she known the distress this secret 
was causing him and their grandfather, she 
would have urged its disclosure on Caradoc. 
The Earl's words, ** Away with your Esgair 
Witch, and take care she never sees Lord 
Penruddock again — she nearly caused my 
death last night," haunted them sadly, and 
they talked them over and over, not know- 
ing what they meant, and dreading to add 

B 2 



4 THE PENNANT FAMILY. 

to the general ill-feeling by repeating them. 
They prayed together, and alone, to be 
guided in what they should do and say ia 
the great emergency in which they were 
cast, not only as regarded Daisy, but David 
Pennant, whose mind was still overturned 
by this sudden trouble. 

Indeed, when David Pennant heard that 
his father had actually settled to give up the 
farm, he said with his resolute manner,. 
" Then let those who yield, strain ; I won't 
budge in the matter. Those who give up 
this farm must find another; and there 
isn't much time to lose. Michaelmas will 
soon be here, and we shall have no roof to 
cover us." 

What the Earl had said concerning Sir 
Shenkin Thomas's farm was right— it was 
let to another tenant. Caradoc, therefore, 
undertook to scour the country in search of 
a fitting home, and Daisy, who was a fear- 
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less and untiring rider, resolved to aid him. 
Meanwhile Ap Adam continued his seem- 
ingly fruitless search for the origin of all 
things — ^from the Dolomites to false lights ; 
and from pre- Adamite formations, to pre- 
Norman pedigrees — and was rarely at the 
farm. 

The dull calm that precedes the storm 
fell over Brynhafod. Master and men went 
to work stolidly, and but for the old farmer 
and Michael, the harvest would have been 
neglected, the garden untended, the root- 
crops left to rot. Mrs. Pennant's mercury 
also fell with her husband's, and her re- 
covered energy, small though it was at best, 
sank to zero. But for Daisy and Marget, 
matters would have been as bad within 
doors as without. The foster-daughter and 
the old servant did the work between them, 
while the mistress rocked herself in the 
corner, or tried to condole with her hus- 
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band, and, by so doing, only made him ten- 
fold more irritable and obstinate. 

It was now that Caradoc came to the 
front. As eldest and strongest, he under- 
took a difficolt post, and filled it to the best 
of his ability. Although his sympathies 
were with his father, whom he most re- 
sembled both in person and disposition, his 
common sense went with his grandfather. 
He therefore urged exertion on all and 
worked for all. He and Daisy, in their 
superior health and strength, were more 
capable of unusual effort than the others, 
and while he gave the orders and went 
hither and thither professionally, or m 
search of a new home, she saw that they 
were carried out. They were thrown to-r 
gether on all sorts of business consulta- 
tions, and while he felt and knew the 
danger to himself, he yet braved it, loving 
her more and more the while. He remem^ 
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bered but too well that she had refused 
to promise Lord Craigavon to give up his . 
SOD, and he saw that she and Michael 
were more affectionate and confidential — 
more like lovers, he thought — than ever. 
This angered him, for he was jealous for 
Michael, trampling down personal feeling: 
with the strong heel of unselfishness. In- 
deed, he inclined to think that Daisy's love 
was in Lord Penruddock's keeping, and, 
while sorrowing for Michael, tried to forget 
himself. But he had not much time to think, 
of love ; he had been taught to make passion, 
secondary to principle, and both he and. 
Daisy had really too much actual work to 
do to waste overmuch thought on this, the 
deepest, subtlest, and least-controlled feeling 
of the human heart. Yet, in the midst of 
labour and trouble for others, they were 
sometimes reserved, shy, and even angered 
one with the other; sometimes open and- 
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happy together as when they were children. 

"The master promises to see to the 
beacon when we are gone," said Daisy to 
him one day, after they had been, for the 
hundredth time, discussing their dangerous 
meeting with the Earl. " If we have to go 
to that farm in another county, we shall 
never tend it again." 

*' The equinoctial gales will soon come," 
returned Caradoc, " and I hope to light it 
every evening while they are blowing. We 
shall be here while they last. Besides, no 
one seems to realise that I have made my 
stand in this neighbourhood, and, if I 
remain in Wales, it must be at Penruddock. 
You know that a * rolling stone gathers no 
moss.' Besides, if the Earl has really 
found out our secret, it may be as well to 
make it public, and let him, the wreckers, 
and the philanthropists — if there are any, — 
battle it out amongst them; they will at 
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kast learn that they can save life if they 
will, and the world will know where the 
fanlt lies if they will not. If the Earl take 
Brynhafod into his own hands, there will be 
no one to take the part of the shipwrecked. 
Even Gwylfa will be gone — eh, old dog ? " 

Gwylfa, who was asleep before the hall 
fire, roused himself up at hearing his name, 
and came to his master's side, poking his cold 
nose into his hand, and fixing his eyes upon 
him. 

"No more little girls to bring ashore, or 
drowning men to save, my brave old 
friend," continued Caradoc, sadly. "But 
Ood can help them, and bring good from 
€vil. Daisy, what is the matter ?" 

Caradoc had suddenly looked at Daisy, 
and saw that she stood with hands clasped 
and lips parted as by a great fear. He 
repeated his question. 

" You cannot leave us, Carad I" she 
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cried, impulsively — " you could not be so 
cruel! Grandfather is old, father strange, 
mother melancholy, Michael sick ; we have 
only you." 

" Absence would be best, for me at least, 
and perhaps for others," he said, looking 
down into her troubled eyes. *' I had 
even thought of writing to Sir George 
Walpole, and asking him to get me the 
appointment he suggested ; or of taking the 
partnership still offered me by Dr. Moore, 
I should earn more in a month there than 
in a year here, and could help the general 
cause more effectually." 

" It would be the death of mother, and 
— and — the misery of us all," returned 
Daisy, her clear eyes drooping, "London 
seems another country, India another world." 

She suppressed some great emotion, and 
Caradoc saw it. Had it not been for those 
others^-his brother and the future Earl, — 
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he might have fancied that some feeling 
deeper than that of a sister or friend lay 
beneath it; but he smothered even the 
hope, fearing to encourage in himself a love 
that he believed neither could, nor ought ta 
be, returned. All he desired was to be 
permitted to overcome his own feelings by 
absence from the beautiful and courageous 
girl in whose presence he forgot himself, 
and all else but her. 

" It could not be for some time," he said, 
after a long silence. " When once they are 
settled elsewhere, and the wrench is made, 
they will all be better. Indeed, a change 
might rouse mother, and be of service to 
Michael. This sharp sea air does not suit 
him. I sometimes wish he could take the 
voyage to India instead of me. Father is 
strong, and will recover when Michaelmas 
is past. There seems a strange coincidence 
now between that period and our Michael's 
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name. I think he was well called, he is so 
good and religious." 

"He is, indeed!" ejaculated Daisy, who 
had walked towards the window to conceal 
that emotion which Caradoc saw. 

While she stood there, gazing on the set- 
ting sun, Mr. Tudor passed. He came in 
without knocking, and was breathless and 
excited. He did not give any kind of 
greeting, but said, abruptly and hurriedly, 
*' I have sad news. The Countess is dead !" 

This was an overwhelming announce- 
ment, and Caradoc and Daisy were speechless 
for a few moments. So was the rest of the 
household when the melancholy intelligence 
spread. All its members were arrested 
in their work, complaints, or revengeful 
heart-burnings by the solemn words, " The 
Countess is dead !" She was neither much 
beloved, nor much disliked, but — she was 
dead I 
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Mr. Tudor had received the announce- 
ment from Sir George Walpole. Her lady- 
ship had been sinking, he said, for some 
weeks, and had died shortly after the Earl's 
return — " In his arms," he wrote, " and his 
lordship is so overwhelmed that he ha& 
requested me to communicate the sad event 
to you." 

There was a breathless calm that evening 
at Brynhafod. No one ventured to com- 
ment on what might, they scarcely knew 
how, affect all the neighbourhood ; but when ' 
the still and solemn hour of prayer came, 
old Mr* Pennant spoke for all. He prayed^ 
in the earnestness of faith, for the bereaved 
Earl, his son and daughter, and as his words 
rose, clear and powerful, to the Throne of 
the Eternal, evil thoughts departed from the 
breasts of his fellow- worshippers, and David 
Pennant groaned in spirit, and ejaculated,. 
*' Lord, forgive me 1" 
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CHAPTER II. 



EXTINGUISHED. 



/ANE breathing form the less in this 
^^ world, one spirit the more in another I 
So it was when the Countess of Craigavon 
ceased to live, and so it will be when we 
shift the mortal and put on immortality. 
This life was over for her, and what of the 
next ? Who shall say ? God is Judge, His 
blessed Son, Saviour. But the transition of 
each soul from one state of existence to 
another, leaves a strange solemnity behind. 
We grope in the night for some beacon tb 
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point whither it has gone, and ransack the 
day for memories of what it did, said and 
believed when in the body. It is then that 
faith in the atonement of our Lord and 
Sayiour, Jesus Christ, is most precious ; then 
that we realise that without Him hope fails. 
None knew what were the Earl of Craig- 
avon's feelings when he returned alone to 
the Castle, for he spoke little, and never 
named the wife from whom he had been 
parted ; but all speculated upon them, and 
passed impartial judgment on her whom he 
had lost. The speculations were doubtful, 
the judgment negative. Some said he was 
softened, others hardened. But concerning 
his wife, all agreed ; and what they said was 
true. The Countess had done neither much 
good nor much harm during her existence. 
The rich knew little of her, the poor no- 
thing. She had lived, apparently, to dress 
and embroider, to drive and sleep. She 
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had never striven to improve husband or 
children, and never contradicted them. She 
had been equally passive to her dependents, 
receiving but not giving service ; being nei- 
ther overbearing nor grateful. She had lived 
and died like the graceful lobelia, diffusing 
neither poison nor sweet. Still, people said 
that, had her surroundings been different, 
she would have been different. This might 
have been true ; still it behoves every indi- 
vidual to do his best in the situation in which 
he is placed, and so to influence others for 
good. Perhaps the Countess had done her 
best, none could say ; but she was gone to 
her account, and her fellow-sinners judged 
her kindly. 

Not so the Earl. He still remained below 
and was severely judged, because, having 
life still preserved, he did not amend. His 
resolution concerning the Pennants, the 
vicarage, and his affairs generally, seemed 
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unchanged, and he held the reins of hb 
power as tightly as ever in spite of his 
bereavement. 

It was understood that Lord Penruddock 
reached London too late to see his mother 
alive, and that Lady Mona and her husband 
were either in Scotland or abroad when the 
event took place. The Earl left his estab- 
lishment in town, intending, he condescend- 
ed to tell Mr. Tudor, to rejoin his son there 
when the Winter session began. The 
Countess was buried in London, and the 
gossips were quite ready to say that this 
was owing to the expense of bringing her 
remains to Craigavon. They were also 
grieved to miss the pageant of a lordly 
funeral. 

The equinoctial gales came on, and the 
Earl was as busy as ever with his wrecks. 
He sent scouts all through his manorial 
sands, to watch the wreckers, . to find out 

VOL. III. c 
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where false lights were placed, to see that 
he had the proper tithes of his oysters and 
other fish, and to bring the spoil to the 
Castle. He was resolved, he said and 
thought, to make his son the richest instead 
of one of the poorest noblemen in the prin- 
cipality. 

While thus engaged he did not forget the 
true light on the Esgair, nor his meeting 
with Caradoc and Daisy. Indeed, he had 
more time to think of what he called his 
wrongs, now that wife and daughter were 
far away 1 

One afternoon, when the wind was rising 
to a gale, he rode to Aran Tower, put up 
his horse, and having scanned the horizon 
through his telescopes, ordered Evan to 
come with him. It was nearly five o'clock 
when they took a mountain path that led 
away from Tower, and Castle, in the direc- 
tion of the Esgair. As the Earl did not say 
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whither he was going, Evan did not suspect, 
but limped along by his lordship's side, 
answering questions, and trembling for 
what the next might be. 

"What are they about at Monad? Is 
Davy Jones dead ?" asked the Earl. 

"No, my lord, he is well again. Dr. 
Pennant was curing him," replied Evan. 

*^What are they doing at Brynhafod? 
Where going ?" 

" They are preparing to leave, my lord. 
The doctor has taken a house in Penrud- 
dock, and people say they are all to be 
stopping there while they are looking for 
another farm." 

" What will they do with their stock ?" 

"All the farmers in the country are will- 
ing to take care of stock and crop till they're 
settled, my lord. People are saying they've 
offered to take them in too, but nobody is 
knowing." 

c2 
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" What has become of that schoolmaster, 
Ap Adam T 

" He is taking turn at the Witch now, my 
lord. Nanno, Monad, tavern bach, was 
seeing him on a broomstick the other night 
down there by the Esgair." 

" What do you mean by ' taking turn ?' '" 

Evan's voice sank to a whisper, as he 
glanced round. 

" They are saying, my lord, that he do 
dress as a man one week, and stop at Bryn- 
hafod ; and that he do turn witch, and ride 
his broomstick up to Cader-y-Witch the 
next, when he is lighting the witch's fire." 

" We are about to put a stop to his diver- 
sions. Show me the shortest path to Cader- 
y-Witch." 

"There's no path, my lord. 'Tis all 
tanglewood and rock." 

" You must make a path, for we are going 
there." 
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Evan stood aghast, looking at the Earl. 
They had reached the point of the hill which 
dominated the Esgair, and could just see the 
back of the great rock known to them as 
the Witch's Chair. 

" I have been so near as I was able, my 
lord," said trembling Evan. " I was watch- 
ing down there among the fuzz-bushes, 
when I did see Miss Daisy and the doctor." 

*' Lead the way to that spot," commanded 
the Earl. 

They scrambled down the mountain-side, 
now holding by a stone, now by a twig, 
and sending goats, sheep, and rabbits 
scampering, until they reached Evan's hid- 
ing-place amongst the gorse. This was, as 
we have already seen, at the entrance to 
the Esgair, or ridge of rock, and, indeed, 
partly hid it from view. 

"Now precede me to the Cader," said 
the Earl. 
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" The Cader, my lord ! — the chair where 
the Witch sits when she lights her fire, your 
lordship ! I 'ouldn't be going there for a 
million o' money!" shrieked Evan, be- 
ginning to tremble from head to foot. 

" You will go there with me," continued 
the resolute Earl. 

" I'm willing to mind the wrecks, and 
even the drowned men, for your lordship ; 
I'm taking care of the chests and barrels as 
the sea throws up as if they were my own ; 
I'm sacrificing my^ life, and my time, and 
my very soul, as Michael Pennant is saying ; 
but T can't be facing the witches and fairies 
— upon my very deed, I can't, my lord — 
and I " 

Evan was about to add " I won't," terror 
giving him courage, when he met the Earl's 
eyes for a moment, and paused. 

" Go, if you intend to keep your place,'* 
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said his lordship. " Where I can go, you 
may ; your risk is mine." 

" My lame leg couldn't stand it, my lord. 
If your lordship's prepared for another 
world, I'm not. Think of his lordship, 
your son, and don't be risking of your 
precious life, and of mine, as is precious to 
me. Hearken how the Witch is raising the 
wind, and how black it is getting to hinder 
us." 

The wind was, indeed, rising to a hurri- 
cane, and the darkness was creeping on. 

*' Idiot I — superstitious fool I — coward !" 
cried the Earl, suddenly forcing his way 
through a furze-bush, while Evan fell on 
his knees. 

His lordship had resolved to go alone. 
He fixed his eyes on the topmost point of 
the Witch's Chair, and having surmounted 
the barrier of furze, with many an adverse 
prick from that bristling enemy, he pro- 
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ceeded along the ridge. . He found it less 
dangerous at first than he had imagined. 
Such wild stories had been circulated con- 
cerning it, not Only as regarded the super- 
natural, but the actual impassableness of 
the rock, that no one ventured to approach 
it, save the trio from Brynhafod ; and he 
had supposed it really impracticable until 
he had discovered that Daisy scaled it. As 
he made his way, however, projecting 
pieces of rock and slippery places sadly 
impeded it ; and nothing but the energy of 
hatred and avarice could have induced him 
to pursue it. But he was thinking not only 
of himself, but his son. He had resolved 
to find out this secret, in the interest of 
Penruddock, himself, and, as he put it, the 
world at large — for was it not for the 
benefit of mankind to unmask pretended 
witchcraft ? And were the wreckers farther 
down the coast to possess the spoil that 
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should be his? The lord of Craigavon, 
like maDy another, could so far deceive 
himself as to transform his vices into 
virtues. 

As he nearedthe Chair, the top of the 
ridge was so narrow and pointed that he 
was compelled to crawl along on hands and 
knees, clinging to the stones and lichens 
that he met with. However, he triumphed 
at last, and was at the back of the Cader. 
He stood awhile, to take breath, behind 
this curious stronghold of nature. . He 
asked himself whether the fire would be 
alight on the other side, and what he 
should see there. He believed in neither 
witch nor fairy, yet, in spite of his indomit- 
able will, he trembled slightly as he stole 
cautiously round the huge back of the chair 
and peeped at the front. There was 
Caradoc's beacon, blazing in mid-air beneath 
its protecting canopy of stone. Cara- 
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doc had been before him and lighted it. 
The astonished Earl went cautiously to 
the front, and began to examine the simple 
structure. His brow darkened, and his 
hands clenched as he did so. " Only this !'^ 
he muttered, as he walked round and round 
the huge lantern, now looking at one fast- 
ening, now another, then seeking to open it 
and peer within. But the clasp had been 
subtilely made, and he failed to unclose it. 
Here, then, was the witch's fire without the 
witch ; here the light that had puzzled and 
terrified the wise and ignorant. He had 
expected to be there early enough to meet 
the kindler : he only saw the contrivance. 
The thought was forced upon him that a 
lighthouse would benefit sailors for genera- 
tions to come ; but, alas ! he crushed it down 
with the reflection that this was how he had 
been deprived of his manorial rights. He 
looked from the beacon to the sea. There 
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was a ship struggling with the wind not far 
from the quicksands, and there were other 
vessels on the horizon, dimly visible in the 
lurid autumnal twilight. The sea was ■ be- 
ginning to storm the base of the Esgair^ 
urged on by the riotous equinoctial gales. 
The Earl again turned to the beacon, and 
began to handle its stays. Those who had 
fized them had done so in faith, laying their 
foundations in the rock, and trusting in God 
to keep them sure. The Earl did not think 
of this, when, with a resolution that would 
have made him a hero in a righteous cause^ 
he managed to unfasten the lantern from its 
supports, and to leave it swaying in the 
wind. Did he wish to extinguish the light ? 
As the wind rose higher and higher he began 
to feel his own footing insecure, and had to- 
hold by these supports, still rooted in the 
rock. With great diflSculty and personal 
risk he succeeded in taking down the Ian- 
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tern. He knew that he was safe from obser- 
vation of man, and gave no thought to the 
Omniscient Eye then watching him. 

" She shall neither marry nor defraud 
him !" he muttered, thinking of Daisy and 
his son. 

He rested the beacon on the rock, for it 
-was heavy, and holding it firmly with one 
hand, while he grasped the iron stay with 
the other, surveyed the darkening, storm- 
bound coast. The ship was certainly 

« 
weathering the gale and getting off the 

quicksands. Letting go the beacon, he 
gave it a mighty kick, and sent it headlong 
into the waves below. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE CANWYLL CORFF. 



TIITHAT Evan said concerning the plans^ 
^ ^ of the Brynhafod family was true. 
While he and the Earl were discussing them, 
Daisy was on her way from the town of 
Penruddock, where Caradoc had actually 
taken a small house, to serve as shelter 
while his father continued obstinate and 
undecided concerning his future abode- 
Daisy was a capital horsewoman and accus- 
tomed to ride alone. She was equally 
fearless by night as by day, and nothing 
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delighted her more than a scamper over the 
mountain-side in a high wind. Caradoc had 
promised to come and meet her when he 
had seen a patient or so and lighted his 
teacon, so she felt doubly secure as the 
•evening advanced. 

She had been over the new house with a 
view to furnishing it, and as she rode 
briskly homewards by the hilly road that 
separated Penruddock from the hamlet of 
•Craigavon — a distance of six miles — she 
thought over the impending changes, as the 
-evening came on, heedless of approaching 
-darkness. She had done her best to show 
a cheerful face at home, but when alone her 
spirits sometimes sank. Nothing depressed 
her so much as the dread of separation from 
Caradoc, who seemed resolved not to relin- 
quish certainty for uncertainty ; at least, so 
he put it. The Master, also, had announced 
his determination no longer to be a burden 
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to his friends, telling Daisy, secretly, that he 
should remain about the coast, to watch the 
beacon and the wreckers. She little ima- 
gined, as she pondered these matters, what 
had even then happened to her beloved 
light. 

When she reached the point at the top of 
the hill, where Caradoc had promised to 
meet her, she reined in her horse, and wait- 
ed awhile. Beneath her lay, far-stretching 
into the sea, on the left, the Castle ; on the 
right, the Esgair ; and midway, the Tower. 
Mountain paths led from all these to the 
rutty road she had reached, and her eyes 
pierced the gathering obscurity to follow 
the one from the Esgair, in the hope of 
seeing Caradoc ascend it. But he did not 
appear. Had he been at hand he must 
have seen her, for she and her horse stood 
out well-defined upon the mountain. 

" He has missed me, and we must brave 
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the wind alone," she said, and turned her 
horse's head to the left. 

The horse knew his way, and descended 
the hill in safety, until they reached a cross- 
road that led, on one side, to the Castle, on 
the other to the farm. It was dark, but the 
sure-footed and sagacious beast feared 
night as little as his mistress. He had taken 
the wty to Brynhafod, when Daisy, glancing 
down the other road, thought she saw a 
light moving towards it from the direction 
of the cliffs. 

" It is the canwyll corff. I will meet it !" 
she cried, and turned the somewhat unwill- 
ing horse the other way. 

Riding as quickly as she could down the 
Castle road, she reached a gate that led to 
the downs. It was open, and she urged 
her horse through it. What with the dark- 
ness and wind they had both much difficulty 
in taking up and maintaining a position 
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beneath the hedge that flanked the gate. 
She saw the light she believed she had often 
seen before, making towards her, and it 
must be confessed that, in spite of her 
courage, she trembled. 

" Carad says it is only a jack-o'-lantern. 
If it were supernatural the horse would 
shake — all animals do when the fairies 
come," she murmured^ patting hers. 

The light came steadily on. 

"It must be visible from the sea to all 
ships that have not passed the Esgair," she 
thought. "It might lure them to destruction, 
and probably has. Why am I frightened 
when it is only a vapour ? I wonder the 
wind doesn't put it out." 

As it drew nearer and nearer, her horse 
pricked up his ears and neighed. 

"Thou art not terrified, at least. Pen, or 
thou wouldst not neigh ! " she added, strok- 
ing him. 
voii. m. D 
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But the fitful fire wavered and retreated, 
as if startled by- the sound. She was also 
startled, for she fancied she perceived that 
«ome large, dark body retreated with it. 
After a while, however, it advanced again, 
and as it approached she was convinced 
that some object, either corporeal or ghostly, 
accompanied it She stroked her horse, and 
whispered to him to be quiet. He knew 
her well and understood her, for she had 
made of him a friend and intelligent com- 
panion, by kind treatment and gentle 
management. Everyone who likes may 
make a confidential friend of horse or dog. 
Pen stood still as a warrior's steed, while 
Daisy had enough to do to keep her hat 
secure from the riotous wind, which had 
already loosened her long, fair hair. Hap*- 
pily, the gale kept off the rain, and she 
feared the wind as little as the wind feared 
her. So she and Pen stood their ground 
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beneath the hedge, which she knew to be 
thick and sheltering. On and on came the 
canwyU corff^ now pausing and seeming to 
fficker, now advancing unsteadily. As her 
sight accustomed itself to the gloom, she 
became assured it was followed by a huge 
figure of some sort, and she trembled in 
spite of herself ; but not so the horse. He 
pricked his ears and turned his head to- 
wards it. 

"Softly, Pen — quietly, good horse!" 
whispered Daisy. 

Although she was, as we have said, fear- 
less, she was not quite free from the super- 
stitions of the country, and that of the 
corpse-candle, as the precursor of death, 
terrified her somewhat, in spite of Ap 
Adam's and Caradoc's arguments. Still she 
kept her seat bravely until the wandering 
light actually came nearly close to where 
she was ; when she felt ready to fall from 

d2 
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her horse from terror. She distinctly saw 
the figure of a man on horseback, and the 
candle, or whatever it might be, appeared to 
be fastened to the horse's head. By some 
uncontrollable impulse, Pen neighed again. 
A deep voice sounded, and the phantom 
seemed about to bear the terrible light 
away. But Daisy uttered a shrill cry, and 
arrested them. She had recognised the 
voice. 

For a moment the light fell on her, and 
a hand suddenly turned the lantern that 
contained this much-dreaded candle, and 
darkness succeeded. The horseman, whether 
shadow or substance, was about to pass 
Daisy and the gate, when she suddenly 
turned Pen round and impeded the way. 
She recovered courage and voice sufficient 
to exclaim, authoritatively — 

'^ Stop, you shall not pass till the light is 
put out !" 
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She was conscious that it was a dark 
lantern. 

"Who are you who dare to stop the 
way ? Let me pass," returned the voice, and 
the speaker urged his horse against Daisy's, 
hurtling both steed and rider, but not dis- 
composing them. 

"I am the waif saved from the ship 
wrecked by means of your false light," she 
replied, boldly. 

" I know you. You are the witch of the 
Esgair," cried the dark rider, again striving 
to push his way. 

VAnd I know you, my lord. You are 
the Earl of Craigavon !" she replied, daunt- 
lessly, holding the pass. 

" Witch ! sorceress I I will denounce you 
to the world !" 

" Lordly wrecker, and cruel miser, God 
shall denounce you !" 

Truth was revealed there in the dark- 
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ness. The ship-wrecked had discovered one 
of the lights so long employed to lure sea- 
farers to their ocean grave, and the lord of 
the castle and the manor used it for his 
greed. 

" Witch, let me passl" growled the Earl, 
after a pause. 

"Not till you have extinguished the 
light," replied the brave girl. 

" Your witch's fire is put out, and will 
never burn again," he returned, savagely. 
" Mine only lights me over the cliflFs." 

"True light and false, my lord. The 
beacon saves, the corpse-candle destroys. 
Beware lest it foretell evil for yourself. I 
am told that such a light was seen before 
the ship sank that bore my parents and me ; 
they were drowned — I was, perhaps, saved 
to avenge them." 

" Girl 1 you shall never marry my son I" 

" Your son, my lord 1 I would not wed 
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your SOD, even if I loved him. That is not 
the retribution prepared for you. Were 
he fairer than lilies and purer than refined 
gold, I would not have him.'' 

The passionate soom of Daisy's voice must 
have told on the Earl, for his, usually cool 
and hard, changed. 

^' Not have him ! There is not a lady in 
the land who would not marry Lord Pen- 
ruddock." 

*' Maybe I am a lady born, and I would 
not, my lord. Let that fear sleep for even 
And the beacon on the Esgair is not mine, 
but my brother Carad's, who has saved as 
many lives as the false fires have lost. He 
is a man, and will face the world now that 
we know what the jack-o'-lantern is ! A 
lantern after all ! Put it out, my lord, and 
pass. Or let me extinguish it." 

While they had been talking, the Earls 
horse had moved towards Daisy's, and their 
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heads touched. Daisy leaned over her 
saddle, stretched out her arm towards the 
lantern, and, before the Earl could prevent 
it, turned it round and opened it. The 
light kindled her face for a moment as she 
bent towards it; then the wind instantly 
blew it out. The Earl had a whip in his 
handj which he raised with intent to strike 
her; but she reined back her horse al- 
most into the hedge, and so avoided the 
blow. 

"Pass on, my lord," she cried, waving 
the offending hand towards the gate. 

" Curse you for a witch !" exclaimed he. 

*' And may God forgive you for your 
curse," she replied. 

The Earl remained a moment uncertain, 
muttering words which the wind carried off, 
and which did not reach Daisy. Re- 
membering their encounter on the cliff, 
however, she thought it possible that he 
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might dismount and obstruct her passage in 
turn ; and she resolved accordingly. He 
was, indeed, preparing to dismount, although 
she could not see him for the darkness. 
She stooped over her horse and whis- 
pered, "Now, Pen, up the down. You 
know the way," just as the Earl had one 
foot on the ground, the other in his stirrup. 
The wind was blowing a hurricane, but 
the horse breasted it at once. He set off at 
a gallop, only slightly guided by Daisy, 
whose hat had fallen, and whose habit - 
swelled in the gale. The discomfited Earl 
glanced after them through the night, and 
remounted, resolving on bitter revenge. 
While the one trusted to equine sagacity on 
the wild mountain — midway of which stood 
the farm, — and the other in the rocky road 
leading to the promontory — on which was 
seated the Castle, — signals of distress reached 
them from the sea, and each felt sure that 
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some hapless ship must have struck upon 
the quicksands. The light on the Esgair 
had failed — the canwyllcorf succeeded. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE WRECKERS. 



TT7HILE Daisy was waiting on horseback 
^ ^ for Caradoc, on the Mynydd Fach^ 
or Little Mountain, he had been ascending 
it on foot, with the intention of meeting 
her, according to promise. But, glancing 
back towards the Esgair, he distinctly saw 
the figure of a man on its summit. He had 
always feared lest some wrecker, less super- 
stitious than his compeers, might brave the 
supposed witch in a desire to extinguish the 
beacon ; so he paused to watch the figure 
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scramble back from the Cader, and dis- 
-appear amongst the gorse. Impelled by 
fear of consequences, instead of keeping his 
appointment with Daisy, he hurried back 
towards the Esgair. He arrived at its 
entrance while just light enough remained 
for him to see two men walking across the 
cliffs in the direction of the Tower. One 
of these he knew, from his limp, must be 
Evan ; the other he suspected, from his 
height and carriage, to be the Earl. At 
first he was prompted to follow them, but, 
•changing his mind at a sudden thought, he 
ascended the Esgair instead. Accustomed 
418 he was to the height, he was not long in 
reaching the Cader-y- Witch. 

"They have put out the light!" he 
exclaimed, in a voice of anger and alarm, 
as, rounding the back of the great chair, he 
found himself in darkness. "They have 
•carried off the lantern," he added, looking 
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at the void, and feeling for his iron girders. 
" Can there be such devils in human form ? 
I will expose them, come what may; the 
truth shall be known before we leave. 
There are sure to be ships in danger in this 
wind and darkness." He glanced round. 
^ Ah ! that is a wrecker's fire down by the 
quicksands !" 

Careless of the night, or the result, Cara- 
doc began to descend the rock by the 
dangerous path already mentioned, crying 
aloud, " God will defend the right, though 
His ways seem strange to me !" He reached 
the base in safety, guarded by that protect- 
ing Power. The tide was ebbing, so he 
scrambled along the beach in the direction 
of the fire, which was lighted on a rock as- 
near the quicksands as possible. As the 
light on the Esgair led away from the 
quicksands, so this fire would lure into 
them. He knew the very point where it 
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was kindled, and now stumbling over rocks 
and stones, now wading through pools of 
salt water, he resolutely laboured on to- 
<wards it. 

"The wretches have sighted a ship, or 
they would not have kindled it," he mut- 
tered. " I am glad to see for myself what 
I have watched for so long." 

He reached it at last, and found that it 
^as a kind of bonfire, which must have been 
kept alight by means of dry seaweed and 
fcrushwood. Two men were seated watch- 
ing it, whose faces were clearly revealed by 
the flames that fell upon them. One was 
Davy Jones, the fisherman, the other his 
nephew. Caradoc went boldly towards 
them, and, before they had time either to 
resist or escape, collared them. He was 
taller than they, and had the advantage of 
youth over Davy ; but they were too mus* 
-cular to remain long in his grip. 
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" I know you both. I am Caradoc Pen- 
nant/' he cried, as the younger man got 
loose, and was about to attack him. ^^ Was 
it for this I saved your life, Davy? For 
this Michael preached and Daisy read? 
Cowards! can you find no better way of 
life than by murder ?'* 

** The Earl won't let us," growled Davy. 
" If we fish he takes our haul ; if we watch 
for waifs he claims 'em ; if we try one light 
he tries another. He's a worse witch than 
the witch o' the Esgair, who hasn't put up 
her candle to-night. Come you. Master 
Carad, we 'ont be standing that. We're 
only watching for the oyster boats as knows 
this corner for landing." 

Caradoc had stamped his foot into the 
midst of the fire, which was already having 
a struggle with the wind to keep alight at 
all, and in spite of the efforts of the men to 
prevent him, succeeded in extinguishing it^ 
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just about the time that Daisy blew out the 
Earl's candle. So all the lights, false and 
true, on that particular coast, were extin- 
guished. Almost immediately Caradoc and 
the men heard the minute-gun. 

" Has she struck ?" asked Caradoc. 

"No; she be too far ahead, by the 
sound," growled Davy. 

" Then come with me to Monad, and put 
out the boats," cried Caradoc. " If you 
refuse 111 have you up before the justices 
to-morrow." 

"The Earl will protect us and dumb- 
founder you, my lad. But I'll go if you 
promise not to tell, because you were saving 
my life," replied Davy, sulkily. 

"I promise nothing; but I know you 
well, Davy, and you're not so bad as they 
say you are." 

" If I'm bad, 'tis the Earl's fault. Come 
along, Shenkin. We shall all three break 
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our necks ; but if Master Carad don't mind, 
why, I don't, since he's clever enough to 
mend 'em again." 

While the trio make their way towards 
Monad, under cover of the darkness, we 
must return to Daisy, who has just reached 
Brynhafod. 

All there had been quiet up to that hour. 
The day had passed in harvesting, and slow, 
almost secret preparations for removal ; the 
evening, so far, in an almost lethargic still- 
ness. David Pennant had sunk back into 
his state of persistent fretting since the Earl's 
return — now showing the impulsive side of 
his character, now the obstinate — and only 
restrained from resistance by his filial respect 
and obedience. The minds of the others 
were engrossed in him, and every thought 
and action of every day tended, in some 
degree, towards him. He had been for 
more than an hour, in silence and gloom, 

VOL. III. B 
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seated on the corner of the settle, his wife 
by his side, trying to comfort him by con- 
stantly wiping the tears from her eyes. This 
had been her way of showing sympathy 
from the first, in spite of Daisy's entreaties 
and Marget's scolding. The old farmer was 
quietly smoking his pipe in the chimney- 
<;orner, and Michael turning over the leaves 
of a book, and listening for Daisy and 
€aradoc. 

Thus they were when Daisy burst in upon 
them, breathless with excitement and the 
wind ; her headgear gone — her hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders. 

"The gun! the gun! Father, Michael, 
there is a ship in distress !" she cried. 

She had left both doors open, and the 
signal reached the ears of the inmates of the 
hall for the first time. All started up. Since 
the beacon had been set upon the Esgair, 
danger signals had been rare on that part of 
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the coast. Light returned to David Pennant's 
eyes, courage to his heart, strength to his 
sinews. He listened a moment, then went 
to the door and looked out. 

"She is yonder. I see a light from a 
rocket or gun this side the Esgair," he cried. 
*^ We must go to Monad. Call the men, 
Michael. Prepare the ropes. Get ready, 
mother. She will never weather this gale." 

David Pennant was himself again, the 
man we saw when first introduced to him. 
In less than five minutes he and his w^re 
prepared to save life, if possible. But on 
this occasion the old farmer was content to 
remain at home, while Michael accompanied 
his father. Years had brought the feeble- 
ness of old age to the one, the strength of 
manhood to the other ; for Michael, though 
weak of body, was strong of soul, and no 
one ventured to obstruct him in the path of 
duty. 

E 2 
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While the gale shook the gabled farm and 
threatened to uproot the trees and blow 
down the corn-stacks, the men sallied forth 
with their lanterns, and the old farmer and 
the women alone remained behind. The 
latter busied themselves in preparations, 
although they scarcely believed the ship- 
wrecked, if saved, could reach Brynhafod 
from Monad on such a night. It was a mile 
beyond the bay where Daisy was wrecked. 
All asked where Carad was, and Daisy's 
anxiety about him was intense. Indeed, the 
events of her evening had been such as to 
make her almost incapable of further action, 
and she longed for him in order to confide 
them to another. Had the Earl met with 
him? Had they quarrelled? Or had he 
seen the struggling ship and gone to the 
beach ? 

He had gone to the beach as we know, 
and reached Monad with his companions. 
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just as his father and his followers arrived. 
So strong a counter-force awed the wreckers, 
who were all astir, waiting for what might 
turn up. The Monad beach was a grim 
scene that night, while Caradoc went from 
one fisherman to another, urging them to 
put out to sea in the direction of the vessel, 
the lights in which were visible from the 
beach. 

" Davy Jones, you are as good a pilot as 
there is in the country," said David Pen- 
nant. " If she isn't actually aground, you 
could pilot her round the Esgair. Where 
do you think she is ?" 

" Among the rocks by the quicksands," 
growled Davy. "Couldn't reach her in 
this wind. Blowing great guns !" 

"I will go with you," cried Caradoc. 
You know I can handle an oar with any of 
you, or could." 

Meanwhile, Michael wandered from man 
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to man, speaking "words that burn." His 
preaching had not been quite in vain, and 
he stimulated them to action by scriptural 
threats and promises. While he talked, and 
his father offered his "best corn-mow" to 
anyone who should put out and either pilot 
or tow the vessel in, the wind lulled a little. 

"Let us save her and cheat the Earl,*' 
cried David Pennant. 

" Let us brave the wind, and not shirk 
the gale like a set of cowards !" exclaimed 
Caradoc, beginning to drag a boat towards 
the shelving beach, whence they launched 
her. 

" Let us do the Lord's will and trust in 
Him," said Michael, while another signal 
sounded, nearer than the last. 

" Come along then, or she'll run aground. 
I'll do what the Pennants want, for they 
saved my life," said Davy Jones, helping 
Caradoc to push the boat. 
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*' And I don't mind if I lend a hand,"^ 
said Davy's nephew, and one or two other 
fishermen, and the boat was manned^ 
Caradoc leaping in first and seizing an oar. 

They pushed her into the sea in the wind 
and dark, and while she bravely rode the 
stormy billows in the direction of the dim 
light and sound from the ship, sturdily pull- 
ed on by her resolute crew, David Pennant 
and the others watched anxiously from the 
beach. And at that moment, old Mr. 
Pennant and the women were engaged in 
prayer at the farm. 
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CHAPTER VL 



BETEIBUTION. 



TTTHILE the boat was making for the 
^ ^ ship, and its friends watching and 
praying, the Earl of Craigavon was in his 
Tower, reviewing the events of the day. 
The last, naturally, was the most prominent, 
and he thought much of Daisy, chief actor 
in it. He reflected that she had discovered 
a secret which he had jealously guarded for 
years. If he had for ever extinguished her 
witch's fire, she had put out his canwyll corff. 
If he denounced her as a witch, she might 
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pronounce him a wizard. He supposed 
that the world would credit an Earl before 
a wretched foundling ; still he did not care 
to be exposed to it as a possible wrecker. 
If brought to the point he could of course 
say what he tried hard to believe — that he 
had used the lantern to light him across the 
cliflFs — but who would credit him ? He 
justified to himself the deceit he had 
practised, and the evil results of it, by- 
thinking that he had only sought to render 
the false lights of the wreckers abortive, and 
to secure his own dues, by using a light him- 
self. But still such conscience as remained 
to him pricked him, and the echo of certain 
piteous cries, heard in the dead of night, 
pierced him through and through. The 
thought of his son always consoled him, but 
with him was now associated Daisy, the 
recollection of whom was worse than a 
nightmare. Even if he could credit her 
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assurance that she would not marry Pen- 
ruddock, he knew that his son loved her, 
and his happiness and advancement were 
dearer to him than all hut life. He could 
not face death, even for him ! Should he 
let him marry the girl, and so bind her over 
to secrecy ? Hatred and pride forbade. He 
was to meet Penruddock shortly in town, 
and then he would find out whether he had 
forgotten her for some more suitable beauty. 
But the idea of town recalled the elopement 
of his daughter and the consequent death of 
his wife. Turn where he would, he met dis- 
appointment and distress. 

In spite of his morose, unfo'rgiving nature, 
he was rather sore than angered towards 
Lady Mona, and still sorrowful for the 
Countess. To see him, no one would have 
believed this, but he was himself conscious 
of it when he ruminated over the past. 
Still sorer and more sorrowful was he when 
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he remembered Sir George Walpole, and 
that his money might have been added to 
the riches of the Craigavons. He was^ 
however, comforted by the recollection that 
Sir George was even then in the Mediter- 
ranean, yachting with Penruddock, and that 
it was not unlikely that the nabob might 
make him his heir, in default of nearer 
relatives, for they claimed cousinship in 
some remote degree. 

The idea of gold recalled the Earl to the 
present time and place, and while listening 
to the winds that ran riot about his Tower,, 
and the waves that they tossed up and down 
like so many shuttlecocks, he remembered 
the gun that he had heard when he parted 
from Daisy, If other signals had succeeded 
them, the boisterous equinoctial had carried 
the sounds away from him, for he had not 
heard them. He had extinguished the beacon 
on the Esgair, and hung out his own instead,. 
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SO there was probably a wreck somewhere, 
and the waifs were his. He had left strict 
orders with that timorous fool, Evan, to 
look after them, and see that his other 
myrmidons did the same ; but he would be 
up with the dawn himself, to be sure that 
he was not cheated of his rights. 

Having now his establishment at the Castle 
he went downstairs to his solitary supper — 
for in those days a nine o'clock meal was 
-supper, not dinner, and he had dined early. 
Although the repast was singularly frugal, 
it was laid with all the pomp of plate and 
-china. There was no superfluity of light, a 
-candle at either elbow serving him to see 
what he ate; but he was waited on by a 
<50uple of powdered domestics, retained more 
on Lord Penruddock's account than his own 
— for he was about to get rid of such super- 
fluous servants as ^had belonged particularly 
to the Countess. When he had finished his 
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meal he walked restlesslv from room ta 
room, giving orders and prying into odd 
corners. His words were always so few and 
commanding that, whether pleasant or un« 
pleasant to his hearers, they never dared ta 
contradict them. So when he complained 
of this unbarred door, or that needless 
waste, no one ventured to make excuses* 
He finally summoned Morris, and bade her 
accompany him to her lady's rooms. He, 
like the rest of us, was a strange anomaly. 
He could not summon courage to go there 
alone, yet had visited the Countess's apart- 
ments the last thing at night ever since his 
return. Morris remained near the door 
while he walked through the familiar tapes- 
tried room, candle in hand, and paused 
before three exquisitely-painted miniatures 
that hung above the mantelpiece. They 
were likenesses of the Countess and her 
children. He looked at his son's last, then 
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passed Morris, and left the room quietly. 
When he finally retired to his Tower for the 
night, his valet duly came to him, and was 
dismissed with an order to tell certain men 
to be astir early, as there would be pro- 
bably wreckage and fallen timber to look 
after. Then he locked his door and sat 
down to his accounts. It was late when he 
went to bed, and the winds had somewhat 
abated. He lay long awake, thinking of 
his son, and, in spite of himself, of Daisy 
^nd the lights. When he dozed off he 
breamed that Lord Penruddock and Daisy 
were married, and that Lady Mona was 
bridesmaid. He did not usually dream 
^uch cheerful dreams, and when he awoke 
from it he almost wished it real — but a 
vision of Daisy on horseback, and her 
words, *' They were drowned ; I was per- 
haps saved to avenge them !" dispelled the 
brightness, and restored the gloom. 
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We might describe how the miser-earl — 
the wrecker-lord, started in his sleep and 
clutched at some weapon that lay by his 
side ; but the restlessness of the wicked is 
best pictured by the Psalmist as "like a 
troubled sea that cannot rest," and the 
Earl's sleep was fitful and uneasy as the 
ocean that surrounded him. 

He arose, as he had resolved, at day- 
break, and dressed hastily. No prayers for 
a Father's care or daily bread passed his lips, 
but rather curses on the innocent girl who 
haunted his thoughts as well as path, and 
whose life, from the time she was cast upon 
the beach below the Castle till his encoun- 
ter with her the previous evening, passed 
before his mind. Strange to say, when he de- 
scended the rocky, private path to Ton Bay, 
he fancied he saw her figure descending the 
hill in the direction of Brynhafod. He was 
right ; Daisy, like himself, was abroad, for 
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Caradoc had not yet returned, and she could 
not rest in uncertainty. 

When they left their respective abodes, it 
was between seven and eight o'clock. It 
was a dark, misty morning, and although the 
sun had risen according to his custom, he 
was veiled by vapour, which, rolling up the 
hills, had just passed over Brynhafod and 
its fields, and was ascending to the moun- 
tain-top before dispersing in the sunlight. 
The wind was still high, but not so powerful 
as during the night, and the rough sea was 
consequently calmer also. Neither ship nor 
boat was visible on its bosom, which heaved 
and swelled incessantly, yet displayed neither 
waves nor foam. It was a dull, grey, cold, 
cheerless, autumnal morning, and the Earl 
shivered as he wandered down the path, and 
passed the little gate where Daisy parted 
from the Lady Mona. 

The Earl picked his way through stones 
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and brushwood that the winds had scattered 
until he reached the bay. He paused ta 
look across the turbid, troubled sea through 
a field-glass, which he always carried, but 
nothing was visible on its breast save the 
sea-mews, restlessly fluttering and dipping 
their wings here and there. He was sud- 
denly attracted from his survey by a strange 
whining cry, which he at first attributed to a 
gull hovering near ; but afterwards discov- 
ered to come from a distance. He glanced 
across the bay at the rocks and beach oppo- 
site the Castle, and thought he saw some 
sort of dark figure. The tide had been 
lately at its full, but was now ebbing, so he 
was able to cross the sands, which he found 
unstrewn with any wreckage. Indeed he 
knew that, if there had been a wreck the 
previous night, it must have happened far- 
ther down the coast. Ton Bay was of con- 
siderable width, so it took him some time to 
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go round it beneath the rock, particularly as 
he walked at leisure, his eyes on the ground. 
Midway, he heard another whining cry, and 
glancing up assured himself that it proceeded 
from a large dog, at the extremity of the 
bay, not far from the road that led to Bryn- 
hafod. 

" It is doubtless Pennant*s beast," he mut- 
tered, and walked on. 

As he drew nearer he saw that it was 
indeed Gwylfa, standing on the beach, not 
far from the receding waves. The Earl 
fancied he was watching something, but 
what he could not tell^ for his large, shaggy 
back was between him and the object of his 
care. His lordship hastened his pace a 
little, and was not long before he discovered 
^ that the good dog was standing over the 
prostrate figure of a man. 

" Drowned 1" he exclaimed; first with- 
drawing a few steps, then again advandng. 
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' Gwylfa became conscious of his proxim- 
ity, and turning his head, ran to meet him. 
This was unusual, for the dog, like his 
masters, generally avoided the Earl. On 
this occasion, however, he put his wet paw 
on his arm, and looked wistfully into his 
face, with a whine so pitiful that it seemed 
to pierce the very rocks and stones. There 
was a feeling more than human in his large, 
soft eyes that looked as if they were shed- 
ding tears of tender compassion. Oh ! if he 
could but have spoken, what passionate, 
touching words he would have said I Turn- 
ing his great, dripping head from the Earl to 
the figure on the sands, he used now one paw, 
now the other, as if to draw him towards it. 
His lordship hesitated, but went slowly. As 
he approached he perceived that the form' 
Gywlfa had left was immovable. It was 
that of a tall man, dressed as a gentleman. 

F 2 
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The back was towards the Earl ; the face, 
apparently, buried in the sands. 

" It must be the dog's master, Caradoc 

Pennant,"^ exclaimed the Earl, with a sort of 
grim chuckle. 

Gwylfa looked at him as if he understood 
him, gave another shrill whine, and tried ta 
drag him onwards by seizing his coat with 
his teeth. 

The Earl had seen many drowned men^ 
and even watched and aided his dependants 
in removing what was valuable from their 
persons, in order, he said, to execute 
justice ; but there was something here that 
made him quaiL He stood at a distance, 
the dog between him and the figure ; half 
inclined to turn back and send some servant 
to the spot. But either his greed or Gwylfa's 
teeth prevailed, and he went up to it. No 
sooner was he near than Gwylfa let him 
go, and placed his paw on the drowned 
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figure, fixing his eyes, full of a sort of 
yearning, entreating pity, on his lordship. 

" He may not be dead," murmured the 
Earl, stooping over the body. 

He could not see the face, but a jewel 
glittered on the half^concealed hand. He 
seemed about to move the long, damp 
figure, when Gwylfa gave a shrill bark, and 
bounded up the beach towards the road, 
pushed through the fence, and disappeared. 

The Earl was alone with the drowned. 

" It must be that Pennant I" he muttered, 
summoning courage to turn the body. 

What did he see ? He started back and 
grew ghastly pale. He uttered a cry that 
echoed througli the rocks, over the swelling 
sea, and up to the grim bulwarks of his 
majestic castle. He uplifted his arms and 
staggered like a drunken man ; he fixed his 
eyes upon the face he had upturned until 
thev became glazed by the paralysis of 
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sudden agony ; then his hands fell helpless* 
ly, his body bent, and with another cry that 
must have pierced, not earth only, but 
heaven, he fell, as dead^ upon the drowned 
man at his feet. 

He had extinguished the beacon — he had 
held out the false light — and he had looked. 
on the dead face of his own and only son ! 
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CHAPTER VIL 



" TAKE HIM UP TENDERLY." 



GWYLFA had left the beach, and his/ 
sad service there, to meet Daisy,- 
whom he had seen on the hilL She was 
about to take the cliff-path to Monad, in* 
the hope of hearing something of Caradoc, 
when the good dog reached her. She saw 
that he had been in the sea, and her first 
word was "Carad." Her second, "Where 
is he, Gwylfa ? Where ?" For answer, he 
looked at her pitifully, and then turned- 
towards the beach — made a few steps — re-» 
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turned — wagged his great, wet, fringy tail — 
touched her with his paw — laid hold of her 
dress, and made her understand that she 
must change her plans and follow him. She 
did so in much fear, and they went, as 
quickly as they could, down the stony 
mountain road that led from the farm to 
the bay. When they reached the rough 
fence that was put to resist the inroads of 
the sea, Gwylfa was over at once, but Daisy 
paused before the stone stile and glanced 
after him. What she saw on the beach 
below chilled her like ice. Two bodies, 
apparently face to face, the arms of the top- 
most round the other, just as if they had 
been so cast up by the sea. Her agony 
was, for the moment, so great, that she 
feared she must fall from the stony eminence 
on which she stood ; for she could think only 
of Carad. Gwylfa stood between her and 
the prostrate figures, as if to urge her on, 
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but she could not move. She fancied she 
recognised the Earl's tall, slim form in the 
uppermost, and having watched him descend 
the rock, her fancy grew into certainty; but 
what of the other ? Was it Carad ? At 
first she thought it was, and, under any 
circumstances, the ship he sought to save 
must have been wrecked, for had not this 
man been cast ashore P But, gazing intently, 
she thought she saw locks of fair hair be- 
neath the grey head of him she believed to 
be the Earl ; and Carad's hair was black. A 
whine from Gwylfa reached her, and she 
made a great effort to answer it by joining 
him. No woman could be braver than she 
was, yet she felt paralysed with a terror 
that the thought of the drowned always 
caused her. She mastered it at last, and, 
with a white face and cold trembling limbs, 
went down the steep fence. She and 
Gwylfa reached the melancholy pair to- 
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gether, and the tender dog began to lick the 
one cheek alone visible. 

Daisy laid her hand gently on the Earl, 
whose clothes she saw were dry, and said, 
** My lord ! For pit/s sake, rouse up, my 
lord!*' but neither movement nor sound 
responded to her touch or speech. One 
look at what was visible of thai other 
sufficed ; she recognised him who had loved 
her! With a piercing cry she sprang up 
the beach, re-crossed the fence, and looked 
about wildly for help. She would not be- 
lieve that they were dead, though they 
might be before she could get aid, and the 
farm was three quarters of a mile from 
the beach. She gained the highest point 
of the cliff, and shouted as loud as terror 
would let her. She saw a man hasten- 
ing from the Monad side, and ran towards 
him. 

^\ Oh, thank God t thank Ood, it is you, 
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Carad!*' she cried, and threw her arms^ 
round him, forgetting all but that he was safe. 

He held her a moment, and kissed her 
tenderly; then, seeing her blanched face, 
and feeling how she trembled, asked her 
what was the matter. She could not answer, 
she could only point to the beach below. 

" What is it, dear ?" he said, still holding 
her while she tried to regain self-posses- 
sion. 

"The Earl I Lord Penruddock !'* she 
muttered at last. 

" What of Lord Penruddock ?" he asked.. 
" We saved his yacht and Sir George Wal- 
pole, and the pilot and part of the crew.. 
But he had insisted on rowing to the Castle, 
in spite of the wind, while the vessel made 
for the harbour. The boat struck on the 
quicksands, capsized, and the two sailors 
swam ashore ; but we cannot find his lord-^ 
ship. We are in search of him. I know 
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iie cannot swim. Have you seen him, 
Daisy, darling ?" 

As he spoke the terrified girl only clung 
the closer to him, and pointing to the beach, 
:answered, " There ! There 1 The beacon 
—the canwyll corff—ihe Esgair I" 

" Our light was put out, and the pilot did 
iiot know where to steer. The corpse 
•candle was seen, and probably deluded him 
and the sailors in the boat — ^but have you 
rfieen Lord Penruddock ?" 

Daisy, recovering herself with a great 
effort, clasped her hands, and, turning her 
horror-stricken eyes upon Caradoc, said, 
^' Oh, Carad I It is too terrible. The Earl 
^nd he lie together down there on the 
:sands !" 

Caradoc, understanding nothing, hurried 
•down the cliff to the fence, followed by 
Daisy, 

What he saw we know. 
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" Go home, Daisy, darling," he said to the- 
staggering girl. "Take courage. Send the 
men. Send everyone, I have restoratives^ 
with me. I shall revive them. They are 
probably still alive." 

He leapt the fence, and she, touched by a 
gleam of hope, hastened to the farm. 

Caradoc's compassionate heart sank wheor 
he drew near the father and son. It was^ 
indeed, a pitiful sight — too harrowing for 
minute description. He found that the one,, 
though stunned or paralysed, still lived ; the 
other was too surely dead. Using all his 
strength and all his tenderness, he separated 
them. In doing so his hot tears fell on the 
fair, upturned face of his former rival, and 
he would almost have given his life — nay^ 
Daisy herself — to hear him speak again* 
But words would never again pass the lips^ 
of him so lately rich in beauty, health, and 
all that the world most covets. The body 
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4ilone was there, and what of the soul? 

Caradoc reverently closed the dimmed 
-eyeSj and threw his handkerchief over the 
white face ; then drew the Earl, with great 
-difficulty, to a distance. But Gwylfa still 
kept watch by the drowned. 

All that Garadoc could do was to keep 
the spark from going out in the Earl's flick- 
ering lamp. But for his belief in an 
eternity of misery for such as die unrepent- 
^ant, he could almost have wished it extin* 
guished — he dreaded so much the rekind- 
ling of the wick. He remained beside him, 
feeling his pulse, and administering such 
stimulants as he fortunately had with him, 
until help came. As he expected, his father 
arrived first, but was soon followed by 
Michael and the farm men, bearing hurdles, 
blankets, a large chair, and everything they 
<:ould suppose available for transpolrting 
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those of whom Daisy had, spoken with 
suppressed terror and agony. 

Dayid Pennant went from unoonscious 
father to dead son, his soul cowed by grief 
and self-reproach, but every evil feeling 
departed. 

"Take him up tenderly. Lift him with 
care," he said, using unconsciously words 
that were years afterwards to bring tears 
from many an eye. " May God comfort his 
afflicted fatherj Bear him to the Castle first, 
out of his sight. Nay, let me uplift him, and 
help to carry his bier." 

The awe-stricken men obeyed the orders, 
and while Michael outspread the blankets 
and coverlets as for one asleep, they laid 
him who slept only too well, in their midst, 
and bore him to the Castle, David Pennant 
taking the head of the bier, and Gwylfa 
following. It was a melancholy procession 
indeed. 
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Then Caradoc, Michael, and some other 
men uplifted the Earl, with some difficulty, 
and placed him in the large chair. His 
stony eyes unclosed during the task, but he 
did not recover consciousness. The two 
brothers placed themselves either side, the 
men at the back ; and so they carried the 
Earl of Craigavon to the Castle, after his 
drowned son. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" FOUND DROWNED !" 

" Ij^OUND drowned!" was the verdict 
-■- passed by the coroner at the inquest 
held on Lord Penruddock. No one ap- 
peared to be in fault. His lordship had 
returned from the Mediterranean in his 
yacht, accompanied by Sir George Walpole 
and a competent crew. They had been 
cruising about the Welsh coast, and had 
finally determined to visit Craigavon Castle. 
In making for the nearest port, they had to ^ 
pass the bays and the quicksands already 
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alluded to, which Lord Penruddock sup- 
posed he knew well, and with the situation 
of which the pilot was also acquainted. 
Although the wind had risen and the 
evening was advancing, his lordship re- 
solved to row to the Castle, and left the 
yacht, with two of his crew, in the boat. 
Both Sir George and the pilot tried to 
dissuade him from this ; but in vain. He 
said he had particular reasons for wishing 
to be at home without delay ; and as there 
was no anchorage for the vessel in Ton 
Bay, and danger if she made for it off the 
quicksands, he preferred taking to the boat. 
The yacht and her boat therefore parted 
'Company at about five o'clock in the after- 
noon. The yacht was much tossed about 
by winds and waves, and made little way 
before nightfall. Then, as we know, the 
beacon on the Esgair was extinguished, and 
she was unable to pass that point. The 
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false fire kindled by the wreckers drew her 
towards the quicksands, and hence the 
signals of distress heard on land. Caradoc 
had put out the fire, and so saved her from 
actually striking ; but she was in the midst 
of rocks and shoals as dangerous as the 
sands. When Caradoc, Davy Jones, and 
the others reached her, the pilot was in 
despair; but Davy managed to put her 
about, knowing, as Caradoc had said, the 
coast as well by night as by day. So the 
Earl's purposes were again defeated by 
Caradoc, and, had the Esgair light re- 
mained, there would have been no peril to 
ship or boat. 

The fate of the boat was made clear by 
the terrified sailors. They had weathered 
the gale till evening deepened, and had 
seen the beacon, which warned them from 
the quicksands. But when it suddenly 
disappeared, and the gale increased, they 
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could do little but lie upon their oars. 
Lord Penruddock encouraged them by the 
assurance that they were surely drifting 
towards the landing-place in Ton Bay ; but 
a light appeared in the distance, and his 
lordship, who was acting as steersman, 
moved the helm towards it. Soon after- 
wards the boat struck, capsized, and the 
sailors knew no more of the hapless Lord 
Penruddock. They could swim, he was at 
best a bad swimmer ; but it was dark, and 
they lost sight of him altogether. They 
managed to cling to the keel of the boat 
until day-dawn, when they saw the yacht 
at no great distance. They had previously 
heard her signals. Happily a sailor on the 
look-out saw them also. Caradoc and his 
crew were on board the yacht, their boat 
alongside ; so the boat was put out and 
saved them. All saved, except the young 
lord I Inquiries concerning him resulted 
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in Caradoc and the boatmen returning to 
Monad to institute immediate search ; while 
the yacht, having righted her boat, cruised 
about in the vague hope of finding him. 
The rest we already know. 

" Drowned by the judgment of God !" 
might have been the coroner's verdict. 
But Caradoc Pennant, who had found the 
body and helped to remove the Earl, was 
silent concerning the awful facts that he 
and Daisy alone knew. Not even to one 
another did they admit that the wretched 
Earl of Craigavon had been the instrument 
in drowning his only son; and when it 
afterwards slowly and secretly evolved, as 
such things will, it was through no word of 
theirs, but through hints of wreckers and 
men who served, but did not love, the 
miserable lord of the manor. 

And where was he during the solemn, 
silent, melancholy days that succeeded the 
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event? He lay upon his bed, and neither 
spoke nor moved. Caradoc, who, by tacit 
consent, attended him, was sure that he was 
conscious; but he noticed no one. They 
kept that flickering flame of life alight in 
hira as best they could ; but by no agency 
of his. Whispering passed around him con- 
cerning|what was going on in the Castle, but 
if he understood he made no sign. While 
his son lay in state in a state-chamber, he 
lay in despair in his lonely Tower. He no 
longer superintended the locking-up of 
doors, for all was Open in the haste and awe 
of the moment. If there was the hush as of 
death in his Tower, there was the movement 
of life where death really was ; for, as we 
said, the young lord lay in state. And this 
meant that his mortal remains were placed 
on a catafalque draped in white satin, in the 
centre of a state apartment, also hung with 
white ; that tapers burnt, and watchers 
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watched, day and night, while people from 
far and near passed and repassed the white, 
motionless form to see the remains of him 
so lately endowed with the elasticity of 
youth and health. 

On the night preceding the funeral, 
Caradoc sat up with the Earl. Believing 
that his lordship really slept, he sent his 
valet to bed, and remained alone with him. 
Towards morning the Earl grew restless, and, 
to his doctor's great relief, began to mutter; 
then slowly opened his eyes. Caradoc went 
to him. 

" I will arise/' he said. " Bring my 
clothes ; I shall attend the funeral 1" 

Caradoc was careful to express neither 
surprise nor dissent, but simply obeyed. 
The valet, hearing voices, came in from the 
next room, and they helped the Earl to 
leave his bed and dress. He seemed quite 
himself — stern and unapproachable as ever. 
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" Let me know the hour, and now leave 
me," he said. And they did so. 

He was ready when summoned, and 
followed his dead son, as chief mourner, 
alone ; for not even did Sir George Walpole 
venture to approach him. Although no 
invitations had been sent, the funeral pro- 
cession reached from the Castle to the parish 
church, and in the rear of the white-plumed 
hearse and lonely father, were all the 
aristocracy of the county, and all the 
tenantry of Craigavon. Everyone was 
anxious to express sympathy with a 
bereaved parent under circumstances so 
supremely sad. 

The vault in the chancel of the old church 
had been opened to receive the heir of the 
Craigavons. The Earl stood over it, rigid 
as a statue, stern as death. The burial ser- 
vice had no meaning for him ; and he heard, 
without realising, the hopeful words, *' I am 
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the resurrection and the life I" Yet no one 
doubted that he felt, while all marvelled 
at his self-control. Many a sob echoed 
through the sacred building from the im- 
pressionable people who were assembled to 
witness the last rites ; but neither sob nor 
tear moved the breast or bedewed the eyes 
of him who had lost all that he held most 
dear, and who stood silently contemplating 
his coffin. Brutus was not calmer or 
sterner when he condemned his sons to die. 
But, when all was over, the Earl did not 
leave the tomb. The assembled multitude 
dispersed by degrees, carriages drove off, 
the mounted tenantry rode softly away, 
even the peasantry loitered to a distance to 
discuss the death and pageant, the nodding 
hearse vanished, and at last only one car- 
riage remained near the church. This was 
drawn by four black horses, caparisoned 
with white plumes, and awaited the sonless 
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lord. He stood almost alone in the chancel^ 
under the painted window, gazing down into 
the vault that now held the mortal remains of 
his son. Beneath, mouldered the dust of his 
ancestors ; around their jemblazoned monu- 
ments ; but his boy ! his beloved ! He who 
should have represented the power, wealth, 
antiquity of his race — he was hidden from 
his sight for ever! Who shall paint the 
agony of the last Lord of Craigavon ? 
. Mr. Tudor, in his white surplice, .alone 
retained his place in the chancel, but even 
he withdrew to a distance from the stricken 
father. Sir George Walpole and Caradoc 
stood by the old carved screen, near the 
pulpit and reading-desk, which were draped 
in heavy black. An intense compassion 
filled their hearts, yet they dared not ap- 
proach him. After a long, silent interval, 
however, Caradoc thought he saw him 
totter, and went at once towards him. But 
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for his support, the Earl would have fallen, 
into the vault. 

" Let me entreat you to come away, my 
lord," he said. 

A heavy sob was the response ; and they 
assisted the desolate man back to the mourn- 
ing-coach, into which, unasked, yet unre- 
pulsed, Caradoc Pennant followed him, 
with the whispered words, *' Forgive 
me, my lord, but you must not be alone !'*' 
He was right, for the Earl relapsed into 
temporary unconsciousness — perhaps the 
happiest state for him ; and Caradoc deemed 
it his duty to remain by him until he re- 
covered. This his lordship did before he 
reached the Castle, and his step was firm, 
when he descended from the carriage. 

"Thank you. I will summon you if I 
need you again," he said to Caradoc ; and 
passed, like a grim ghost, through his* 
domestics. 
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They, clad in black, and really sorrowing 
for the gay young master they had lost, 
watched him disappear into his private tower, 
and heard him turn the accustomed key after 
him. For some hours they crept to and 
from his closed door, listening. It was a 
relief to them all to hear groans and foot- 
falls within, but no one ventured to knock. 
At last his bell rang, and Morris answered 
it, for everyone else held back. He was 
pacing the room. 

" Bring me the effects found in Lord Pen- 
ruddock's pockets," he sjud, his back to the 
door he had unlocked. 

Morris went to Mr. Tudor, who, repre- 
senting his brother as steward, had taken 
up his temporary abode at the Castle. 
What had been found on Lord Penruddock 
had been carefully packed up and locked 
^way. Mr. Tudor took it himself to Lord 
Craigavon. 
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"Can I be of service, my lord?" he 
asked, hesitating, as he placed the parcel ia 
the Earl's hands* 

" No, thank you," was the stem reply. 

Before long the bell rang again. 

" Send Dr. Pennant !" was the command,, 
given in a voice strangely different from the 
Earl's. 

" He has retm^ied home, my lord," was 
the reply. 

" Fetch him," said the Earl, closing the 
door. 

It was some time before Caradoc could 
be found, but when the messenger reached 
him he hastened to the. Castle. The Earl 
admitted him at once, by an imperative 
" Come in !" His lordship was seated before 
a table, on which were outspread a gold 
watch and chain, a diamond ring, a purse, a 
handkerchief, a few letters and papers, and 
a book. The latter was open beneath his- 
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face, covered by both hands. Caradoc 
stood awhile, in sympathetic silence, oppo- 
site. At first he thought the Earl's natural 
avarice had returned; but the purse was 
closed, and the valuables pushed aside. 
The book and papers were the points of 
interest. He spoke at last in a voice so 
husky that the words were scarcely audible, 
and Caradoc did not understand him. Then 
he pointed with his finger to the title-page 
of the book on which his eyes were fixed. 

" Who — wrote — that?" he asked slowly, 
and with difficulty. 

Caradoc moved, and glanced over his 
shoulder. He saw, to his surprise, the 
words, " Daisy Pennant," written in Daisy's 
clear round-hand, above the printed title — 
'' Holy Bible." 

"It is my sister's writing, my lord," he 
replied, his voice slightly changing with not 
unnatural emotion. 
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" You — mean — the foundling ?" 

" Yes, ray lord." 

" Bring her — to me. Now. At once." 

"She may not like to come, my lord," 
said Caradoc, hesitating. " Sir George "Wal- 
pole asks to see you, and " 

"I will not see him. I cannot have him 
here. Tell the foundling I will not harm 

her. Bid her forget " A sob choked 

the Earl's voice. " Go ; ask her !" he added, 
with the tremulous eagerness of an appeal. 

" I will, my lord. But may I not help 
you — stay with you?" returned Caradoc, 
touched by the piteous sob from this stern, 
immovable man. 

"Thank you; no! Stay — on — at — ^the 
farm, at present. I may — need you." 

Caradoc withdrew, scarcely understanding 
what was meant. It was Michaelmas-day ; 
but the death and funeral of Lord Penrud" 
dock had stayed the intended move from 
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Brynhafod — had, indeed, paralyzed the 
neighbourhood. He sought Mr. Tudor, 
and repeated the Earl's words. Mr. Tudor 
entreated him to advise his father not to 
leave the farm. Sir George Walpole was 
with him, and Caradoc told him that the 
Earl seemed to dread an interview with him. 
Sir George immediately expressed his reso- 
lution to leave the Castle, and asked Caradoc 
abruptly if he thought his father and mother 
would give him a lodging for a few days, 
while he settled his future plans. 

" I should wish to be near Lord Craig- 
avon, in case of his needing me," he said ; 
** but I will not remain here. I hear your 
house is a refuge for the destitute, and, as I 
have no settled home just now, I am of that 
dass. I shall then, perhaps, see your friend 
Ap Adam, and I can give Lady Mona news 
of her father. She writes to me in great 
distress at her brother's death." 
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Caradoc said that Brynhafod was in con- 
fusion, owing to the contemplated move, 
but that he was sure his mother would man- 
age to provide a bed for him. 

" I have been accustomed to rough it, 
and any kind of shake-down will do/' re- 
plied Sir George* ^' I cannot leave an old 
friend in such a wretched plight ; yet I know 
him too well to force myself upon him." 

Sir George accompanied Caradoc to Bryn- 
hafod, and was received with the unaffected- 
hospitality for which the Pennants were 
noted. They were seated at their early 
evening meal, the Master alone being absent* 
The solemn scenes of the past week had 
worked a change for the better in David 
Pennant, whose morose anger towards the 
Earl had merged into a tender pity. He 
had forgotten his own wrongs, and his con- 
tinual cry was, *' If only I could do some- 
thing for his lordship !" and the power to 

VOL. ni. H 
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receive Sir George seemed to him that 

** something." 

. When Caradoc told him and the others 

« 

what the Earl had said touching their con- 
tinuing at the farm for the present, the hush 
of a deep thankfulness fell on all ; and when 
this intelligence was followed by his lord- 
ship's wish to see Daisy — owing apparently 
to her Bible and her name — ^their surprise 
and emotion were heightened. An expres- 
sion of awe had been left on Daisy's face by 
the sight she had seen on the beach ; and a 
terror of the Earl had sunk into her heart 
ever since their encounter on the cliff, in- 
creased, if possible, by his dread lantern. 
When she heard that he wished to see her, 
she turned pale and trembled ; and no one 
but Caradoc fully understood why. 

*'Thou art not afraid,. my Eye of Day?" 
said old Mr. Pennant. "Maybe thou and 
thy Bible may comfort his lordship, as I 
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pray you may both have comforted his son : 
for the Holy Word was his companion when 
he * fell into deep waters/ '* 

" And a holy peace was on his counten- 
ance as he slept the sleep of death/' 
remarked Sir George, moving towards her, 
and standing at the back of her chair. ** I 
think I have seen him reading your Book 
more than once, though he closed and 

concealed it when. I drew near." 

» 

Daisy glanced up at Sir George, and 
tears were in her eyes. This " hero of a 
hundred fights " felt that his were not dry. 
He passed one hand before them, and laid 
the other on the head of the young girl, 
who had strangely impressed him. There 
was a momentary silence, while all present 
turned involuntarily towards them ; then 
Daisy rose slowly, still looking white and 
fearful, and said, 

"If you will be with me, Carad, I will 

h2 
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go to his lordship ; but I know not what I 
shall say/' 

^^ The Lord will give thee a mouth and 
wisdom, child ; and may His grace be 
sufficient for thee ! " said old Mr. Pennant. 

So Daisy accompanied Caradoc^ through 
the evening mists, back to the Castle. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



BEMOBSE. 



CARADOC found the Earl as he had left 
him — his elbows on the table, his 
forehead covered by his hands, and the 
Bible before him. But the Sacred Volume 
was opened at the centre, and not at the 
frontispiece. When his lordship became 
conscious of Daisy's presence, he glanced up 
at her, and motioned Caradoc away. She 
turned instinctively to her protector; but 
Lord Craigavon said, in a low, hollow 
voice. 
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" You are safe. Our struggle is over." 
And she replied — 

■ 

" I am not afraid, Carad ; leave me with 
his lordship.*' 

*'I shall be in the adjoining room/' 
whispered Caradoc; and left them to- 
gether. 

Daisy stood before the Earl with folded 
arms. She was still pale and awe-struck^ 
but calm and self-possessed. 

** Tell me how my son gained possession 
of this Book," he said, after a long pause, 
and without looking at her. 

" He came to our house, my lord, and, 
before departing, asked me to give him 
something that belonged to me. I gave 
him that Bible, forgetting that my name 
was written in it." 

"What did he say in return for your 

gift ?" 

"That he would read it for my sake; 
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and I was so bold as to beg his lordship to 
read it for his own, because it was the 
Word of God. And I am told that he was 
seen reading it more than once. I pray 
that he may have been comforted and 
supported by it.'* 

Daisy's voice faltered, and the Earl 
groaned. 

"Are these your marks P** he asked, 
removing one hand from his eyes, and 
pointing to the page before him, upon which 
fell the light from a lamp. 

"No, my lord," she replied, glancing 
down upon the Bible, and perceiving that a 
verse here and there was lined in the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John. 

" A strange love-token I" muttered the 
Earl. 

" It was no love-token, my lord. If my 
Lord Penruddock honoured me by some 
slight preference, neither by word nor deed 
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did I encourage him. It was, and still is, a 
sore grief to me; all the sorer because it 
angered your lordship against me." 

**You entrapped and desired to wed 
him." 

" Not so, my lord. I told him that even 
with your consent I could not marry him. 
We were suited neither by rank nor train- 
ing ; and indeed, my lord, I did not love 
him, though he was ever courteous and 
honourable to me." 

There was a sympathetic tone in Daisy's 
clear voice that made the Earl once more 
glance up. The expression of his face was 
so painful that it drew her nearer to him, 
and she said, as if impelled by some uncon- 
trollable feeling, 

" Oh ! my lord, if only you knew how 
our hearts ache for you, and how we pray 
for you day and night !" 

" We ! Who ?" groaned the Earl. 
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'' Grandfather and father, and all at the 
farm, my lord. We ask God to console 
you in your sorrow, since no one else can." 

Lord Craigavon's head sank lower and 
lower, and Daisy fancied she saw a tear fall 
on the damp page of the open Bible, He 
was suddenly awakened to a consciousness 
that the very people he had been so long 
seeking to injure and expel from his pro- 
perty, had not only borne him and his dead 
son to the Castle, and tended them there, 
but were actually praying for him still. 
The girl whom he had rendered friendless 
and homeless, spoke to him with a sympathy 
that he could not misunderstand ; she. who 
knew his guilt, and the terrible injury he 
had done to her and others in his avarice, 
was by his side, compassionating his woe. 
In spite of his crimes, they pitied him I The 
proud, unapproachable man was touched, 
and his human heart softened. He leaned 
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his head on the Word of God, and burst 
into tears. 

Daisy stole nearer to him, and clasping 
her hands, prayed for him. She knew that 
it was about the time of family worship at 
the farm, and that her friends there would 
also ask for him pardon and peace. The 
drear silence of the Tower was broken by 
its master's sobs and groans, which had un- 
controllably burst their bounds, in spite of 
» 

Daisy's presence. Caradoc, hearing, crept 
in ; but seeing the bowed head of the 
stricken lord, and the upturned eyes of the 
young girl, silently praying, returned to his 
place, and joined his petitions to hers. He 
believed that his task as physician of the 
body was done, now that the grief and 
remorse had found an outlet, and he asked 
the Great Physician of the soul to minister 
instead. 

Daisy could not tell how long she stood. 
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by the Earl, dreading to move, lest she- 
should break in upon his agony. But she^ 
was conscious that the night deepened with- 
out, that the Castle clock struck nine, that a 
melancholy owl hooted, and that the winds 
and waves seemed to lament together. The 
lamp burnt dimly, casting a dull glare on 
the bowed head, and just flickering on the 
diamond and the gold which lay beneath it ; 
while Daisy was partly in shadow, and the 
ancient room and quaint furniture were 
almost in obscurity. 

At last a thought darted, like an electric 
message, through Daisy's mind "Had it 
flashed there from Heaven ?" she asked. 

Doubting, trembling, she delivered it. 

** The Lady Mona is in sore distress, and 
pines to see your lordship," she said, low 
and slow, stooping over the Earl. 

He started as if an electric shock had 
struck him, but made no response. He had 
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possibly forgotten this daughter, who had 
-ever been second to his son. But with her 
name returned the memory of the Countess, 
4ilso swept into forgetfulness by the terrible 
waves of sin and grief. Daisy began to feel 
that she was no longer needed, and moved, 
as if about to leave. This aroused the Earl, 
^nd, controlling his emotion, he raised his 
head, and finally leaned back in his chair, 
^xing his eyes, now softened by tears, on 
her. But they were instantly cast down. 
The grand figure and lovely face served 
only to prick his dulled yet awakening con- 
Hscience. 

"It is late. We had, perhaps, better 
return home, my lord," she said, naturally. 

"Are you afraid?" he asked, sternness 
-coming back. 

" No ; I have no fear. I will remain if 
jour lordship wills," she replied. 

" Who told you of my daughter ? And 
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how had you the courage to name her ?" ha 
asked, hesitating strangely. 

" Sir George Walpole and Miss Manent^ 
my lord. And I think God gave me 
courage," she rejoined. 

*' Let her come," he said, and again leaned 
his head on his hand, over the open Bible. 

" Good night, my lord. Good-bye !" said 
Daisy, fearing lest he should repent this- 
permission. 

" Good-bye," he repeated slowly ; then, 
as if attacked by some inward terror^ 
started back and cried, *' You can be secret? 
You can " he hesitated. 

" Forgive, as I hope to be forgiven !" she 
supplied, with a solemn and touching digni- 
ty. " No word of the past shall be breathed 
by me, or by my brother Carad ; and no one 
else knows." 

As if to seal this promise she held out her 
hand. The Earl did not take it, and fearing 
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that she had presumed, she was about to 
i^ithdraw it, when he seized, and pressed it 
with the words, " Soiled — clean !" 

Then he sank back in his chair, and she, 
beckoning Caradoc, left him to his remorse 
<and to God. 



Ill 



CHAPTER IX. 

RECONCILIATION. 

" TTOU shall not escape me again, Adam 
-*- Perceval!" cried Sir George Wal* 
pole, at the top of his voice. 

He had left the inmates of Brynhafod 
preparing for their Harvest Home, and had 
come to look at the now famous Esgair. He 
was sure that the man who nearly met him 
on the diff-path, but who turned at sight of 
him, was our friend Ap Adam. He 
accordingly ran after him until he caught 
him. They were face to face at last. 
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"It is cowardly and unhandsome to 
dog a mans steps till you seize him like 
a bloodhound!" said Ap Adam, finding 
concealment no longer of use. " What can 
the great General Sir George Walpole want 
with me ?" 

*'Your old friendship and your past 
history," replied Sir George, letting Ap Adam 
go, and looking at him kindly. 

**The one you forfeited long ago; the 
other is not worth hearing," said the Master, 
coldly, withdrawing to a distance. 

'' Oh, Perceval I That sad jealousy and 
distrust should be buried with her we both 
loved," said Sir George, gravely. " Death, 
at least, should end the hot-headed quarrels 
of youth." 

''Death! Is she dead?" exclaimed the 
Master, quickly. 

" Yes ; did you not know it ?" replied 
Sir George, more calmly than his questioner. 
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What was an old, if cherished, sorrow to 
Sir George Walpole, was a new and sudden 
grief to Ap Adam. They had been friends 
in youth, and through a long chain of cir- 
cumstances too intricate to unwind here^ 
they had quarreled ; and, when too late. Sir 
George discovered that Ap Adam had loved 
the lady he had married. They had never 
met since that marriage ; and Sir George's 
long career in India had facilitated Ap 
Adam's estrangement ; for, although he had 
heard of the renowned General by report^ 
no news of him had ever reached Sir 
George. 

" Who told you that I loved her ?" asked 
the Master, after a long pause, during which 
he subdued his emotion. 

" She told me, when too late ; and I 
think she loved you best," replied Sir 
George. "But the past is past; and she 

VOL. III. I 
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was a good wife to me during our short 
time together." 

These two men, both over the meridian 
of life, grew young again at these recollec- 
tions. The Master's face flushed, and tears 
filled his eyes ; while the soldier's heart beat 
fast at the painful admission he had made. 
Neither spoke for a time ; then Ap Adam 
held out his hand, and said, "You are 
noble as ever, George Walpole ; far nobler 
than I." 

". Sir George grasped the offered hand, and 
while still holding it, changed the subject, 
as if fearing that some unpleasant remem- 
brance might jar the reconciliation. They 
did not return to it again, but avoided it, 
as one sometimes does, what is uppermost. 

" If 1 owned this property I would build 
a lighthouse on that point," exclaimed Sir 
George, abruptly, pointing to the Cader-y- 
Witch. 
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" So would I," rejoined the Master ; and 
they stood some minutes, side by side, 
gazing at the back of the Cader as if their 
whole souls were in it, and not, as they 
actually were, in the memories of the past. 

At last they turned, and walked slowly 
together up the mountain. 

" Have you any reason for concealment, 
or mav we return as old friends to the 
farm ?" asked Sir George, when they paused 
to take breath and admire the view. 

" Sit down here, and I will tell you," was 
the reply. 

They seated themselves on the turf, while 
the Master told his story. 

"After our quarrel," he began, "and 
when you had returned to India, I did not 
much care what became of me. Having 
neither relations nor friends, and but little 
money, I threw up doctoring, as I had 

i2 
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before done law, and took to writing. No 
publisher would undertake ray books, be- 
cause they were either too learned, too 
dry, too quaint, too real, or too something 
or other. So writing followed physic and 
law. You know my craze for geology 
and antiquities. I determined to take a 
turn at them, having neither inclination, nor 
money, nor interest, when you left, for any- 
thing else. I considered myself badly treated 
by the world, so I thought I would leave it^ 
and earn my daily bread by the sweat of my 
brow, while I hammered at the rocks and ex- 
plored the old castles that came' in my way. 
This brought me into Wales, a country rich 
in the lore I love best. I began at once to 
collect materials for a great work on the 
strata, flora, and other- physical peculiarities 
of the country, which I have nearly com- 
pleted." 

" Nearly !" here interrupted the General. 
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*^ One work in a dozen years, and not 
finished yet !" 

" And, when finished, never likely to see 
the light," returned the Master, sadly* 

" It shall, if money can do it 1 Go on," 
cried Sir George, energetically, and the 
Master continued : 

'* Money ! Money 1 It is all money, 
from the wretched Earl of Craigavon to the 
distinguished General Walpole. I have 
laboured for love, and seen the fruit of my 
labours. If my great work die with me, my 
children will survive me." 

" You are richer than I, after all," sighed 
Sir George. 

" Well ! My researches and my wander- 
ings brought me to this neighbourhood, and 
I fell in with Oarad, then a boy. I found 
him after my own heart, and attached my- 
self to him. I almost forget how it came 
about, but for love of him, and because I 
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began to want an object in life, I turned 
schoolmaster. They asked me for ray 
name, and as Perceval was^high-sounding, 
and as I was desirous to end my days in 
obscurity, I gave them my baptismal 
distinctive, adding thereto the Welsh Ap, 
or Son — and as my father's name was also 
Adam, I neither belied him nor myself." 

Here Sir' George laughed heartily, and 
declared that years had not improved his old 
friend. 

"There you are mistaken," rejoined the 
Master. " They, and kindly Christian people, 
have wrought a great change in me, I hope. 
I have not lived at Brynhafod in vain. I 
believe the old man's advice would even have 
led me to seek you out after you came to 
the farm, had you not been visiting Lord 
Craigavon. I thought you must be changed, 
indeed, if you could make him your friend, 
miser and wrecker that he is I" 
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" What do you mean ?" asked Sir George. 

" More than I dare to express," replied 
the Master. 

''This led to a discussion of the late 
events, and Sir George was able to give the 
Master some details with which he was un» 
acquainted, owing to his absence from Bryn* 
hafod since Lord Penruddock's death. He 
said frankly that he had absented himself 
because he had heard that Sir George was 
again in the country. He was, however, 
interested to hear of Daisy's visit to the 
Castle, and what little had transpired of the 
Earl's subsequent history. 

*' A whole month has elapsed," said Sir 
George, ** and I am still dawdling about in 
the hope of being of some service to Lord 
Craigavon. But he has seen no one since 
your Daisy's visit. I have no doubt that 
Penruddock was in love with her, and I 
fancy the Earl knew it. Your Vicar tells 
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US that he keeps himself shut up in his Tower, 
vacating one room when a servant comes to 
arrange it, and so avoiding intercourse with 
everyone. His meals are laid in the eastern 
apartments, while he is in the western ; and 
he appears to wander from chamber to 
chamber, in order to avoid contact with his 
fellows. But he does not lock himself in, 
or interest himself in his affairs." 

"That will come soon enough," inter- 
rupted the Master. 

*' I have written to summon his daughter, 
by his permission, given to Daisy," continued 
Sir George; "and when Lady Mona ar- 
rives I expect I shall go to the Castle. The 
Countess was a distant connection of mine, 
and I was with her when the shock of Lady 
Mona's elopement caused her death. I feel 
a natural interest in the survivors, if only on 
account of those who are gone. There were 
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the makings of a fine character in Penrud- 
dock." 

" As well, then, that he was taken before 
they were quite destroyed," said the Master. 

Thus talking, the re-united friends saun- 
tered together to Brynhafod, where they 
found great excitement, caused by the 
Harvest Home, The labourers, who had 
helped to save the golden grain, were as- 
sembled in the great farm kitchen, together 
with their families. A substantial supper 
was prepared for them, and they were 
seated at long tables, ready to enjoy it. Old 
Mr. Pennant had just said grace, David and 
his wife had begun to carve, and Michael, 
Daisy, and Marget to help, when Sir George 
and the Master entered, arm-in-arm. They 
met Daisy first. 

'' I have caught him at last, and he is my 
very friend, Adam Perceval," said Sir George, 
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as Daisy glanced from one to the other in- 
quiringly, 

The Master shook hands with her hastily, 
then, seizing a huge knife and fork, began 
to carve a round of beef that he saw at no 
great distance. An irrepressible hurrah 
greeted him, for he was a favourite, and 
had done many a good turn to every indi- 
vidual gathered to the feast. When Daisy 
brought him a plate to fill, he said to her 
aside, 

''We knew one another years ago, Sir 
George and I;" then added, with much 
earnestness, '* What makes you look so ill, 
Daisy ?" 

" I am not ill," she replied, carrying her 
well-plenished plate to a child, and helping 
its mother to cut up the meat. 

Yet she was not well. She had never 
been quite herself since that last interview 
with the Earl. Perhaps Caradoc may have 
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also had something to do with it, for, al- 
though he was kind^ he was distant. She 
felt intuitively that her name, written on a 
book presented by her to one who avowed 
himself her lover, must appear strange ta 
him, and she had not the courage to ex- 
plain it. She had, besides, seen little of 
him. He had vacated his bedroom for Sir 
George Walpole, the " best room " having^ 
been dismantled, preparatory to the general 
move, and had slept in the house taken 
in the town. His professional calls alsa 
rapidly increased, and hence he had not 
been much at home during Sir George'a 
stay. 

He had promised to be at the Harvest 
Home, however, and Daisy was on the look- 
out for him. But, truth to tell, he had 
been jealous of that " Daisy Pennant," writ- 
ten on the fly-leaf of the Bible ; for whether 
he absented himself or not, Daisy was ever 
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in his mind — in thought by day, in dreams 
by night. 

When he arrived at last, instead of avoid- 
ing her, he went up to her at once, with 
the words, " Daisy, Mr. Tudor writes to me 
to say that Lady Mona is at the Castle, and 
wishes to see you. She is not well, and I 
am also summoned. I will go at once. 
Perhaps to-morrow will be soon enough for 
you." 

" I dread the Castle, Carad," said Daisy, 
madness in her face. " You will come back 
for the Harvest Home? It may be our 
last here ; and the Master has come with 
Sir George, and they are friends after all. 
Poor Lady Mona ! It seems unkind ; but 
oh ! I would give much to see her ! The 
tragedy and the Castle gloom weigh down 
my spirit." 

Caradoc looked into her face, and re- 
marked its varying colour, and the strained 
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expression of her eyes. He led her quietly 
out of the crowded kitchen, and into the 
old school-room hard by. All were so 
busily occupied that no one saw them, save 
Michael. 

'* Sit down in the Master s chair, Daisyy 
while I doctor you," said Caradoc, playfully. 
" I have never yet had that honour, and 
shall administer my first dose, proud of a 
new patient." 

He took a bottle from his shelf, and gave 
her a little sal volatile, which she swallowed 
obediently, then seated himself on the long 
form. 

"You are master, I scholar, now," he 
said, seeing that her eyes resumed their 
natural expression. " It brings back the 
old times, Daisy, when you made us play at 
school ; and Michael was always the best 
boy." 

" And you the cleverest," returned Daisy, 
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smiling. "I wish we had been always 
-children, and that you had never left us. 
We have had so much sorrow of late, that 
I almost start at a rustling leaf/' 

" The terror has been worse for you than 
our personal trials," replied Caradoc. 
" Were you not very courageous, you could 
DOt have passed through those encounters 
ivith the unfortunate Earl as you did." 

" But you were with me, and I did not 
mind, Carad," she rejoined, innocently. 
*' You are so brave and strong." 

" I wish I were, Daisy," he said, glancing 
at her, and restraining an impulse to tell 
her how gladly he would be still stronger 
and braver for her sake. 

But it was always thus. No sooner did 
they relapse into the manners natural to 
them, and grew easy, as of old, than some 
sudden thought, either of Michael or Lord 
Penruddock, came to chill Caradoc's return- 
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ing freedom, and make him stiiF again. 
Any formality checked Daisy's natural man- 
ners and flow of spirits, and thus they were 
estranged, she knew not why. 

" You are better now," he said, watching 
while the colour tinged her cheeks, and 
light gleamed in her eyes. *' If you will 
keep quiet until I return, I will make haste 
back. Stay here, where no one will seek 
you, and I will bring you news of the Earl 
and Lady Mona. You have been over- 
wrought, dear Daisy." 

"I will, Carad," she replied, the faint 
colour deepening. 

He left her alone in the Master's old 
arm-chair. She sighed as she watched him 
depart, but there was a smile on her half- 
parted lips. Leaning back, and folding her 
hands on her lap, she tried to think ; but 
her mind was exhausted by late emotional 
events, and the uncertain state of her home. 
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Confused visions of Caradoc, Sir George 
Walpole, the Master, Lady Mona, and the 
Earl chased away thought, and she insensi- 
bly fell asleep. She slept so heavily that 
she did not hear the door open, somewhat 
roughly, or see one of her visions come in. 
It was Sir George, who, missing her, had 
entered the first available room in search of 
her. He hurried up to her, thinking she 
was ill ; but, perceiving that she slept, he 
took Caradoc's seat, and watched her. He 
could scarcely have looked upon a fairer or 
statelier picture. It was, perhaps, height- 
ened by the quaint Welsh costume, and still 
quainter surroundings ; and the imagination 
of the old soldier wandered through the 
school and farm life that had combined to 
form so well-educated, simple, healthful, 
and innocent a child of nature. He com- 
pared her with Lady Mona, and others 
whom he knew, and sighed to think how 
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the world and bad example might sully the 
purity of youth ; while the sight of natural 
objects, holy living, and simplicity could 
thus beautify, and even sanctify it. 

" I will settle near them, and spend my 
money amongst the poor," he thought- 
^'Adam Perceval can live with me, and 
these young people can cheer our old age» 
Why has one man children, while another 
is deprived of them ? And I, who dearly 
love the young I Bless her ! How calmly 
and innocently she sleeps !" 

Daisy little thought how intently and 
lovingly she was watched, or by whom. 
She was still sleeping, when Caradoc re- 
turned, and found Sir George with her. 
At first he felt an angry jealousy of the 
interloper ; but the soldier's imperative 
** Hush !" and therewith a certain air of 
command, dispelled it. He did not, how- 
ever, choose that Daisy should be subjected 
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to longer surveillance; so he aroused her 
by a light touch, and by the utterance of 
her name. But he, too, thought how fair 
she was in sleep. 

She started and blushed at being so 
surprised ; but Caradoc at once engaged 
her attention and Sir George's by telling 
them that Lady Mona had inquired for 
both, and wished to see them. 

" Her ladyship is only nervous," he said. 
*'Miss Manent is with her, and Morris, as of 
old; but she has not yet seen the Earl, who 
keeps resolutely to himself. Her feelings 
will not kill her, though she is grieved for 
her brother's death. I suppose she is 
heiress now he is gone, and thinks of her 
inheritance; but Craigavon is entailed on 
the male line, and the Earl is the only 
masculine representative of the family, so 
he can do what he likes with the property. 
I always thought Lady Mona selfish." 
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" She has been so unnaturally brought 
up," remarked Sir George ; adding, as he 
glanced at Daisy — *' All young people are 
not trained in pure morals and pure air." 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE EABL's heiress. 



fTlHE Harvest Home went off unusually 
-*- well, and when it was known that Sir 
George Walpole was a friend of the Master's, 
he was loudly cheered, and made a long 
speech in return, translated into Welsh by 
Caradoc. He had picked up a few Welsh 
words, which he used with effect, and his 
kindly listeners applauded with genuine 
politeness. He joined in the games that 
succeeded the feast, and made himself so 
much at home that the peasants could only 
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wish that the Earl were like the Baronet. 
David Pennant had in part recovered his 
spirits ; and when Big Ben rose to express 
the general hope that so long as Brynhafod 
stood, the Pennants might stand and dwell 
therein, he seconded it, but added that the 
blow which had fallen upon the Earl had 
been a warning to him not to set his heart 
on this world. When old Mr. Pennant, ac- 
cording to his time-honoured custom, con- 
cluded the evening by giving out a harvest 
hymn, and Daisy led it, feelings of gratitude 
and resignation to the Divine will were 
uppermost. While all prayed that the 
dreaded change and separations might be 
averted, they sought to feel submissive to 
higher direction, and a calm, partly mourn- 
ful, partly happy, fell on the large assembly. 
Many of the Monad people had crept in, 
and Michael and Daisy saw, with satisfaction, 
that they behaved well, and joined in the 
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singing. Their labours had not been in 
vain. 

Early the following morning Daisy went 
alone to the Castle. It seemed strange to 
her to be ushered again into Lady Monads 
old rooms, and to see her reclining, as usual, 
on a sofa. Miss Manent was with her, and, 
but for the mourning dress, both looked 
much as in former days ; only Miss Manent's 
face was brighter, her ladyship's a shade 
sadder. The latter shook hands with Daisy, 
and seemed pleased to see her again. She 
began to speak on indifferent subjects, and 
Daisy wondered at her calmness, remember- 
ing their parting, her mothers and brother's 
subsequent death, and the Earl's state. By 
degrees, however, she turned the conversa- 
tion to her brother, and asked Daisy, with a 
shudder, to give her an account of what she 
had witnessed. It was, in fact, for this that 
she had sent for her. Daisy could never 
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think of the drowned lord without terror^ 
and the request brought the nervous tension 
back to her eyes. She complied with it^ 
nevertheless, and related, as calmly as she 
could, what she had seen on the beach. 
Lady Mona was affected, though she 
made a great effort at composure. Then 
her ladyship inquired concerning Daisy's 
interview with her father. This was more 
difficult to tell, and Daisy glanced at Miss 
Manent, who discreetly left the room. She 
confined herself to the episode of the Bible 
she had given to Lord Penruddock, and the 
Earls desire to know who had written her 
name in it. She did not allude to their 
previous tumultuous encounters, nor to Lord 
Penruddock's attachment to herself When 
she had ended. Lady Mona inquired to what 
influence she owed her own summons to 
the Castle? Daisy replied that, seeing the 
Earl bowed down with sorrow, she had 
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ventured to speak her ladyship's name. 

" What did the Earl say ?" asked Lady 
Jidona. 

" He said, ' Let her come !' " replied 
Daisy. 

" And now he will not see me," returned 
Lady Mona. 

" His lordship is in the slough of despond, 
and, perhaps, if your ladyship went to him 
cmcalled, you might gently draw him out of 
it/' said Daisy, so simply that Lady Mona 
smiled. 

" He is not one to be helped unasked," 
she said ; " and you know I have offended 
faim. Still I am his heiress, and he must 
consider me !" 

Daisy now understood what Carad had 
meant by Lady Mona's selfishness, but she 
neither understood nor liked the tone of 
her last words. She replied, however, quite 
naturally, 
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" I think he would love you if you were 
kind and gentle with him." 

Lady Mona glanced at Daisy, but the 
girl's looks and thoughts were away with 
the sinful, solitary Earl. A long silence 
ensued, during which Lady Mona continued 
to look at Daisy, in whose eyes she saw a 
tear. Her own softened, and a throng of 
recollections suddenly crowded her mind. 
She remembered that the Earl had disliked 
Daisy from the very day that she had been 
cast upon the beach ; and yet the foundling 
wept for him. 

"Do you recollect your first visit to the 
Castle, Daisy ?" she asked abruptly. 

" I think not, my lady," replied Daisy, 
roused from her reverie. 

" I do ; but I am older than you ; and I 
do not forget that you lost a locket. Let us 
ask Miss Manent about it." 

As Lady Mona rose to recall Miss Manent, 
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her face flushed, and her manner changed. 
Something had suddenly troubled her, 
apart, seemingly, from personal grief, for 
she asked Miss Manent, hurriedly, the par- 
ticulars of Daisy's first visit to the Castle. 
Miss Manent detailed them. Every minute 
circumstance was stamped upon her memory, 
since that day had been the one of her in- 
troduction to Brynhafod, and her dawn of 
love for Mr. Tudor. She said that she had 
herself carefully searched every corner of 
the rooms in which Daisy had been for the 
missing locket, and had questioned her con- 
cerning it, but in vain. 

*' Was any one suspected of stealing it ?" 
asked Lady Mona. 

'* Oh ! no. Lady Mona," replied Miss 
Manent, horrified at the idea. 

"Was anything else saved that would 
prove your parentage ?" asked Lady Mona. 

" Only my battered doll," replied Daisy, 
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smiling ; '• and she would be a poor referee. 
But I am not likely to need one. Indeed, 
they seem to think my real parents were 

drowned, and " here a vision of Lady 

Monas father checked her further speech^ 
for had he not been the instrument of their 
destruction ? 

" I will have a search, now that the Oastle 
is at my command," said Lady Mona, half 
proudly, half hurriedly. " I should like to 
return to you the favour you have sa 
strangely done me. Though I cannot yet 
understand how you prevailed on Lord 
Craigavon to permit my return." 

The words *' the Castle at my command,"^ 
struck both Miss Manent and Daisy as 
peculiar, knowing, as they did, that no one 
had ever given a command there but the 
Earl. Nevertheless, strange as it may seem. 
Lady Mona was suddenly its mistress. Mr.. 
Tudor gladly resigned to her his assumed 
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authority, and the Earl gave no sign of 
interest in any outward thing. Doors were 
unlocked, people came and went, and the 
gloomy place seemed to have found a new 
spring of life. But everyone said that his 
lordship would require a strict reckoning 
when he once more came forth from his 
Tower. 

Lady Monads object was to maintain the 
power with which she found herself unex- 
pectedly endowed, and to ensure her hus- 
band's presence at the Castle as well as her 
•own. This might be achieved if the Earl 
continued his present life; and she not 
unnaturally speculated on the possibility of 
Captain Everard Soames and herself reigning 
while her father abdicated. They had been 
fiufficiently happy during their short term of 
married life ; and, but for the death of the 
Countess, Lady Mona would have had little 
^ave poverty to complain of. Although she 
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did not attribute her mother s death to her 
own elopement, she had yet mourned for 
her sincerely. Indeed, it was scarcely at- 
tributable to that cause, though doubtless 
accelerated by it; for the Countess had 
held to life, at best, by a very frail thread. 

When Lady Mona arrived at the Castle^ 
she had found Morris ready to wait upoa 
her ; and it was to this faithful Abigail that 
she was indebted for the intelligence that 
the Earl had spoken to no one since his 
son's death but Caradoc and Daisy. Hence 
it was that she had summoned them, and 
hence the searching questions she continued 
to put to Daisy. 

Daisy had, however, little more to tell,, 
and Caradoc had told still less when simi- 
larly interrogated the previous evening ; for 
both were careful to screen the Earl from 
the investigations of his daughter. When- 
Lady Mona found that she could gain no- 
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further information from Daisy, she turned 
her attention to Miss Manent ; for she had 
not lost the insatiable curiosity of her girl- 
hood. She inquired concerning Miss Ma- 
Tient's interview with the Earl after her 
elopement, and made lame excuses for her 
own conduct. She condescended to assure 
Miss Manent that Lady Thomas had as good 
as promised to engage her as governess, and 
that -she was grieved to find that she had 

not fulfilled her engagement. This was not, 

» 

however, true, since only a provisional pro- 
mise had been given. 

"It was all for the best, dear Lady 
Mona," said gentle Miss Manent. " Had I 
gone to P14s I should not have spent that 
happy time at Brynhafod, and not have 
made the kind new friends I have found at 
Llanpeter Rectory. I am quite at home 
there, and my pupils, I think, really love 
me. 
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" And some one else also, I hear," return- 
ed Lady Mona, half sarcastically. ** When 
is the wedding to take place ?" 

" That seems to depend upon the Earl," 
replied Miss Manent, blushing. 

"Then you will die an old maid, for his 
lordship disapproves of matrimony ; Daisy 
and I have experienced that," said Lady 
Mona, casting a searching glance at Daisy, 
then changing her tone as she recollected 
her brother. " But I am married, and per- 
haps you may be in the course of years. 
And what of you, Daisy ? Morris says that 
old Sir George Walpole has located himself 
at your farm on your account." 

" Your ladyship forgets who and what I 
am, and wherefore you sent for me I" said 
Daisy, with dignity. "Perhaps, if you 
have no further need of me, I may go." 

" A few words more, Daisy," said Lady 
Mona, seriously. "I do not forget our 
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parting at the rock gate, nor the comfort 
you were to me when I had no other. I 
hope yoa will settle at the farm, so that I 
may be of use to you by-and-by, when I 
am established here. I am glad you did 
not accompany me to London, for I did not, 
really, want either companion or maid. 
Will you tell Sir George Walpole that I will 
make arrangements for his coming here 
whenever he likes, and say I shall be glad 
to see him soon? I wish your harpist 
foster-brother would come and play beneath 
the Earl's windows. He loves music, and it 
might soothe him and bring him from his 
solitude ; for, indeed, I dare not approach 
him. If Michael Pennant would take his 
harp to Ton Bay, beneath the Tower, he 
would be heard, and not seen, by his lord- 
ship, who would think him some wandering 
harper, and would not be annoyed. Owen 
is too old for the task." 
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" Poor old Owen is dead, my lady," said 
Daisy, sadly. " Father oflfered him a home, 
but he did not need it. He was found dead 
with his arms encircling his harp. He must 
have fallen asleep while playing. Was it 
not a happy end ?" 

" To play your own requiem ?" sighed Lady 
Mona, startled. ^' Suppose the Earl should 

be found so ? Daisy, I will go to him at all 
risks. Can you help me ?" 

" I will pray for you and him, my lady ; 
pray also yourself, and the Lord will be 
your guide." 

So saying, Daisy quietly rose to take 
leave ; and Lady Mona said, hurriedly, 
" Send your foster-brother, the harpist, to 
the bay. Let it be this afternoon, if pos- 
sible." 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



HIS lordship's solitude broken. 



^' T\ AVID, the sweet psalmist of Israel, 
-^-^ played upon his harp to Bang Saul 
when he was troubled in spirit," said old Mr. 
Pennant to Michael, when Daisy had de- 
livered Lady Mona's request. " Perhaps 
thou mayst soothe his lordship's pain simi- 
larly, my lad. His Jonathan has been 
stricken, and he will not be comforted." 

^' I should fear rather to distress than 
please him, grandfather," replied Michael. 
*' If I thought I could be of any comfort, of 
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course I would go, but it seems a liberty on 
my part." 

"Lady Mona should know best," sug- 
gested Daisy ; " and if it only encourage her 
to seek the Earl it will be good. Do you 
remember how Blondel played to Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion in his captivity? and what 
Shakespeare says of the power of music? 
and how the old poets praise it ? and how 
often the Master bade you cultivate it, to re- 
fine and elevate the mind ?" 

Michael smiled, as he assured Daisy that 
her examples were sweet fictions, while the 
Earl was a sad reality. '* But," he added, 
" there can be no harm in my carrying my 
harp to the bay, and playing to the waves, 
as you and I have often done before, Daisy. 
I scarcely think the sounds will reach the 
Earl's Tower; and, at any rate, he can 
never know who produces them. Will you 
come with me?" 

l2 
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Daisy said she would; and the young 
couple set out for Ton Bay, Michael carry- 
ing his harp, and Gwylfa following. It was 
a bright quiet October day, and they found 
the sea calm. Daisy had not had the 
courage to visit the spot since the fatal 
morning, and she felt a sharp pain at her 
heart as she crossed the sands towards the 
Castle rock. They established themselves 
where they could not be seen from the 
Castle, and where, Michael believed, he 
could not be heard. 

" I am only obeying orders, Daisy," he 
said, as he struck the first chords of a plaint- 
ive Welsh air. 

He was always happy to have her to him- 
self, whether they conversed or were silent — 
*' discoursed sweet music" themselves, or 
listened to the music of Nature. So he 
played on, forgetting, after a time, that he 
was supposed to be soothing the sorrows of 
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a gloomy lord, and forgetting also, which 
was more wonderful still, such work as he 
had to do afield. He was still far from 
strong, and a constant anxiety to those ^vho 
loved him ; but he strove hard against weak- 
ness, whether bodily or mental, that he 
might pursue his labours in the farm, as well 
as his simple teachings amongst the sinful 
and ignorant. When Caradoc reasoned with 
him, he always said, "I must do myMfister's 
work while it is called to-day," feeling how 
uncertain was the teaure of his life. This 
unpresuming, shy, diffident Michael was a 
hero ; for he had made a greater conquest 
than the conquerors of nations have ever 
made — the conquest of self And no one 
knew of his heroism but He who " seeth not 
as man seeth.'' 

It is generally supposed, and even written, 
that the passion of love is unconquerable by 
youth, and that it justifies strange irregulari- 
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ties of conduct ; but the pale harper who 
sits by her he loves hSrS vanquished the mon- 
ster, and is all the stronger and all the 
grander for the victory. And even Daisy 
does not know how well he loved her, when 
he relinquished her for her own and 
another's sake. As she sits at his feet, 
gazing alternately at him and the waves, 
or straining to catch sight of the Earl's 
window, she considers him as a beloved 
brother, and believes that he never thought 
of her otherwise than as a sister. They 
make a charming picture: Michael at his 
harp, seated on a high piece of rock, Daisy 
on a lower boulder, Gwylfa watching the 
sea close by. They are out of reach of the 
tide, which is coming slowly in, and rippling 
a chorus to Michael's music. The rocks on 
three sides, as well as the hills surmounting 
them, are clad in the subdued reds and 
browns of their autumnal garb, and the 
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dark turrets of the Castle frown above 
them. Sound ascends; and they are so 
placed that it is just possible the plaintive 
tones of the harp, may be wafted by the 
winds to the EarVs Tower. 

"I hope, dear Daisy," began Michael, 
during a pause between two airs, "that 
you and Carad have not had a misunder- 
standing; you appear to me to keep too 
much apart." 

" I am aware of none, Michael," replied 
Daisy, colouring. " But we see so little of 
him. Yesterday was a white day because, 
he was at home. How happy we all were 
together !" 

Michael's suspicions of Daisy's love for 
the hapless young lord had been aroused, as 
well as Caradoc's, and Daisy's furtive but 
incessant attempts to catch sight of the 
Earl's windows seemed rather to verify 
them. 
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" Play on, Michael; I think I see a figure, 
and the window wide open,'' she continued, 
glancing upward between two rocks. " Play 
loud — ^louder — I am sure it is the Earl 1" 

She rose in her excitement, and laid her 
hand on Michaers shoulder, looking through 
the aperture with her finger on her lips. 
Michael played on, and on. 

It was the Earl. The music had reached 
the second story of the gloomy retreat he 
had chosen, and he appeared suddenly at 
the window. There was also another 
listener and watcher. Lady Mona stood on 
the summit of the rock where Michael and 
Daisy sat gazing up at her father's windows. 
She was outside the Castle wall, and 
sheltered from observation by some arbutus 
bushes. She knew the love of the stern 
man for the national music and national 
instrument, and had fancied that if anything 
could soften him they would. She was 
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terrified at the figure those sounds she had 
invoked had drawn to the window. An 
emaciated face, with unkempt white hair 
and beard, looked out, while a thin hand 
grasped the bar that protected the case- 
ment. She uttered a little cry, and crept 
along underneath the Castle wall, while she 
heard the distant music of the harp still 
floating upwards. She returned to the 
Castle, and hurried to her father's Tower. 
It must, be now or never, she thought, 
roused into action, and softened by the 
Earl's appearance. The doors of the base- 
ment were locked, but she easily opened 
those of the second floor. One or two ser- 
vants were engaged in the unoccupied rooms, 
who managed so as not to encounter their 
master. She passed them and went to the 
Earl's sitting-room, where she knocked soft- 
ly at the door. Not receiving permission 
to enter, she turned the door-handle gently, 
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and crept in. She had rarely been here 
before, and had, from childhood, conceived a 
terror of her father's Tower, She had associ- 
ated it with ghosts and wrecks ever since she 
could remember. When she entered and saw 
his tall thin form, wrapped in a dressing- 
gown, and still at the window, she nearly 
lost courage, and thought of retreating. She 
scarcely believed it to be the Earl, for had 
not his hair been grey and short, and his 
beard shaven ? — while here were long white 
locks and an unshorn beard. Lady Mona 
had always feared and avoided her father, 
but this was not her father, surely I She 
advanced timidly and unheard, while the 
echo of Michael's music stole in. It was 
literally echoed by the amphitheatre of 
rocks and hills, so that the notes were dis- 
tinct. She reached the table, from which 
his lordship must have lately arisen, for his 
chair was just pushed back, and an open 
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book lay before it. There was nothing 
else on the table. Lady Mona stood beside 
it, and glanced over the pages. To her sur- 
prise she saw that the book was a Bible. It 
was open at the fifty-second and fifty-third 
chapter^ of Isaiah. She did not know how 
appropriate they^and the preceding chapters 
were to him who had been reading them. 
She did not guess that the Sacred Volume — 
Daisy's gift, and her dead brother's legacy 
— had been the food of her miserable father 
by day and by night for weeks. But, as 
she stood gazing upon it, tears rushed ta 
her eyes, and, with a sort of involuntary 
yearning that she had never felt before, she 
held out her hands, and the word "Father!'^ 
escaped from her lips. Hitherto it had been 
*'My lord." The Earl started, for no one 
but his son ever so addressed him. He 
turned his wan, wild face from the window, 
and saw a figure in black standing near the 
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book he had been reading. No one had, as 
yet, dared to tell him that his daughter had 
arrived, and he had even forgotten the per- 
mission he had given Daisy in those words, 
" Let her come." Many weeks had passed 
«ince he had uttered them, during which he 
had been abstracted from all exterior 
things by his grief, remorse, and the Book 
that lay upon the table. Lady Mona re- 
sembled her mother ; and as she stood, pale 
and motionless, with her outstretched arms, 
the Earl must, for a moment, have believed 
that his dead wife had returned to him, for 
he ejaculated "Alicia," and staggered to- 
wards his daughter. Lady Mona, with a 
sudden impulse of tenderness new to her, 
hurried to meet him ; and in a few moments 
father and daughter were clasped in one 
another's arms. The poor, bowed, white 
head was buried in shame, woe, penitence, 
remorse, on his child's shoulder ; who, in her 
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turn, felt similar emotions, if less terribly 
strong. While sobs broke from the one, 
floods of tears fell from the eyes of the 
other, and wetted the white head. The 
daughter only realized the strength of her 
father's grief, knowing little of his crimes -^ 
while he, in the strange confusion of mind 
bred by solitude and misery, realized nothing 
but that his wife had returned to comfort 
him. His mind would have given way had 
not Lady Mona come to him when she did ;. 
and, as it was, the brain was so disordered 
that he could not separate the imaginary 
from the real. 

"Our boy is dead — drowned! I killed 
him !" he muttered at last. 

"It is I, father: Mona!" whispered his 
daughter, still holding him embraced. "For- 
give my offence, and let me comfort you. 
Oh 1 I am sorry for the past, and that I 
never saw either of them again. My grief 
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and self-reproach are deeper than yours ! " 
These simple words roused the Earl. He 
drew himself up, and recognized his daugh- 
ter. Then he sank down in the chair, and 
•covered his face with his hands. She, usu- 
ally undemonstrative, and never having 
shown him affection before, knelt beside 
him, and, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, put her arms round him, and said, 

** Oh ! father, this is terrible ! Think of me, 
too — love me a little, oh, my father !" 

It was now her turn to bury her head on 
her father's knees, and there, in the gather- 
ing October darkness and silence — for the 
echoes of music had ceased, — ^remember 
that, if he had never lavished much paternal 
love on her, she had never shown him 
either filial affection or duty. Still there 
were the germs of tenderness buried deep 
in those stern, cold, selfish natures, and 
perhaps they were to spring forth and 
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blossom at last. Perhaps the Words of 
that Book of Life had sunk down even to 
those hidden seeds of natural feeling, and 
stirred them to a latent effort to put forth 
silent and secret shoots. Who shall say? 
But, oh ! let parents and children take to 
heart that ^^Love is the fulfilling of the 
law !" 

This father and child remained long 
speechless. At last the Earl broke forth, 
almost in the words of the Book he had 
studied morning, noon, and night, through- 
out the period of his solitude. 

^' Oh I miserable man that I am ! who 
shall deliver me from the burden of this 
death ?" 

Then he laid one hand on the head of 
his trembling daughter, the other on the 
Bible, and cried, in the agony of his soul, 

" Oh I can I ever dare to say, ' Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ' ?" 
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Lady Mona understood no more of this 
outbreak than she did of the remorse that 
caused it. She was terrified by it, and 
feared that her father had gone mad. 
Still, in her awakened tenderness, she 
sought for some word of consolation; and, 
while many thoughts darted through her 
mind, she remembered Daisy's parting ad- 
vice — "Pray, and the Lord will be your 
guide." 

" Help us, God !" she cried aloud, in 
her distress, kneeling as she was at her 
father's feet, his hand on her head. 

" Can I dare to pray ?" he whispered, 
clutching at her hair in the extremity of his 
suffering. 

" Yes, father," she replied, suppressing a 
scream at the pain he momentarily gave 
her. 

He fell on his knees before the table, 
and laid his head on his arms over the 
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Word of God. She turned and knelt 
beside him, leaning her hands and face on 
his shoulder. Thus, with no sound but 
sobs and tears, the Lord of Craigavon and 
his daughter prayed silently together for 
the first time to "the King of kings and 
Lord of lords"! 
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CHAPTER XIL 



CANCELING A DEBT. 



TTTHEN Sir George Walpole next visited 
' * the Castle, he was told that Lady 
Mona spent most of her time with the Earl, 
and that she had given orders to be denied 
to all visitors. 

This intelligence caused Sir George to 
announce at the farm that it was high time 
he should leave the neighbourhood, since 
he found that he could be of use to no one. 
He had by this time made his way into the 
hearts of his new friends, and recovered the 
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friendship of the old. The Master and he 
spent much time together, discussing all 
subjects but one. Each carefully avoided 
the* mention of Sir Greorge's wife ; and 
when Adam Perceval, as we must now call 
him, told the Pennants, casually, that Sir 
George was a widower, and not, as they 
supposed, a bachelor, he showed so plainly 

« 

that further inquiries were distasteful to 
him that they abstained from making them. 
" If you will come with me to London, 

« 

Adam Perceval,*' said Sir George, after 

« _ 

another fruitless visit to the Castle, '^we 
will look up the publishers. I am told 
that there is nothing like a personal inter- 
view in such matters. If you will not let 
me benefit you by my useless money, you 
will, perhaps, let it benefit the world by 
the deep things contained in your book. 
Only don't expect me to read it. I like 

m2 
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the world as it is, better than as it was. 
But every man to his taste." 

" My book concerns the present as well 
as the past, sir," replied the Master, offetid^ 
ed, " and you are not required to read it^ 
However, I accept your offer ; but remem- 
ber, I am so poor and shabby that you will 
be ashamed of me." 

" My tailor and hatter will furbish you 
up, if you will let them," laughed Sir 
George, " and there are a few old friends 
left who will not judge you by the cut of 
your coat. I should like to see the Earl 
and Lady Mona before I go ; but I shall 
wear out welcome at the farm if I delay 
longer." 

'^ No fear of that," remarked the Master. 
" As to the Earl, he will be himself again 
by the time you return. A miser's grief is 
golden." 

" Why should I return, Adam Perceval ? 
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I have no claim to anyone here. The old 
folks don't understand my language, and 
the young ones can't care for an old fellow 
like me. I wish I could take Daisy away 
with me. I never loved a girl so well 
before, and I confess 1 have tried to love 
many." 

'* Now don't make a fool of yourself in 
your old age, George. She won't have 
you. She must end by marrying either 
Carad or Michael ; but, for the life of me, 
I can't find out which she likes best." 

"Marry her own brother!" cried Sii* 
George, amazed. 

. " "What I have you been a month at Bryn- 
hafod without finding out that Daisy is not 
really a daughter of the house ? But I don't 
wonder, for everyone forgets it, and no one 
more entirely than herself. She is not a 
Pennant." 

" Then who on earth is she ? A relative?" 
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" No ; only a foster-daughter. But every- 
one looks on her as really one of the family, 
and this makes her relations with the boys 
so puzzling. They have been brought up 
as brothers and sisters, and now we all 
want Michael to marry her ; but they seem 
no nearer matrimony than when they were 
children. She is sharp enough, I can tell 
you, and understands Latin and mathe- 
matics better than Michael." 

" She owes this to you, Adam Perceval ?" 
"Rather to her own cleverness. She 
would learn everything I taught the boys." 
" And yet she is so simple and innocent." 
" She has had a pure and healthful life, 
and I took care that she had a pure and 
healthy literature. She has neither learnt 
nor read anything that could bring a blush 
to her cheek. Here she comes to summon 
us to dinner. It will be as well not to re- 
mind her of her early history." 
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During this conversation the old friends 
had been pacing up and down in front of 
the farm, and it was interrupted by Daisy, 
as aforesaid. Sir George looked at her 
with, if possible, a new interest, and sighed 
as he accompanied her and the Master to 
the house. During the homely meal he 
found himself watching her and Michael, 
and speculating on their feelings for one an- 
other. He had requested that no alteration 
should be made in the farm hours and food 
on his account, and had declared that he 
had never in his life enjoyed a better appe^ 
tite or sounder sleep. 

" We shall miss the poultry, and the fresh 
eggs, and the vegetables, and the cream, 
and the well-cured bacon, when we get to 
town, Adam Perceval," he said. 

"You are not really going to leave us, 
sir I" exclaimed Daisy, and translated his 
words into Welsh. 
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"Yes, my dear. And I am going to 
carry off the Master," was the reply* 

"They will both come back again, my 
Eye of Day," said the old farmer, between 
whom and Michael she sat, as usual. 

" Grandfather says you will come back, 
sir," she repeated. 

"I will, God willing. I have almost 
found my lost happiness since I have been 
here," he rejoined. " And I have found 
what is next best — good listeners. You 
have helped me to fight all my battles over 
again." 

As soon as David and his wife understood 
that Sir George was really going, they united 
with the rest in hoping that he would return. 
• "Tell him that there will always be a 
welcome and a bed for him," they said, 
simultaneously. " And we may be more set- 
tled, and the best bed-room furnished again," 
continued Mrs. Pennant. . 
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"Have I not had the best bedroom? 
There could not be a better," asked Sir 
George. 

"You have had Carad's room, sir, and 
he sleeps in town," replied Daisy, with a 
blush. 

" You make a deal more fuss about him 
than me," put in the Master, feigning to be 
offended. "But when I come back as a 
celebrated author, perhaps you may think 
brain work as good as sword work." 

This was said in Welsh, and elicited a 
general exclamation and subsequent explan- 
ation. 

"Then our Master will be in print and 
famous, after all !" cried Daisy, enthusiastic- 
ally. 

"Thanks to the lacs of rupees. Don't 
forget that a lac is one hundred thousand, 
and each rupee two-and-four-pence in 
value," said the Master, casting a twink- 
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ling glance at her above his spectacles. 

It was arranged that the journey to Lon- 
don should take place in a day or so ; and 
Sir George, with the liberality of a generous 
nature, as well as of a man who had more 
money than he knew what to do with, was 
continually turning in his mind how he could 
repay his entertainers. He meditated 
bringing or sending fabulous presents from 
London, but, meanwhile, it was not his way 
to leave in debt. Accordingly, after family 
worship that same evening, he put a letter 
into Daisy's hand, and asked her to deliver 
it, for him, to her father. It was strange 
how that word "father" affected him, 
knowing, as he then did, that David Pennant 
was not her father after all. He retired 
immediately to his room, and Daisy gave 
the letter to David Pennant, who took it 
with a sort of tremor. 

It may be stated here that, owing to the 
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panic caused by the Earl's refusal to renew 
the lease, and Mr. Pennant's subsequent 
depression, every new thing gave him a 
shock. He had neglected his business, and 
Michael had been prevented, by his illness, 
seeing to it in his place. The old farmer 
was nearly past work, and thus money 
matters had got sadly into arrears. David 
Pennant had so lost heart that even the 
temporary breathing-space given by the late 
sad events had not served to restore his- 
natural spirits. It is one thing to be re- 
signed, another to be cheerful. He knew 
that some heavy bills were due, and he did 
not know, just then, where to get the 
money ; so when Daisy placed Sir George's 
letter in his hand, he trembled lest it should 
be a demand that he could not at once 
answer, prompt payment having ever been 
one of his many watchwords. He put it 
quietly into his pocket without asking any 
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•question, and waited until he was alone to 
open it. He read and spoke English so im- 
perfectly that, beyond the beginning and 
the ending, he could make nothing of the 
missive. He accordingly recalled Daisy, 
whose privilege it was always to give him 
the last kiss, and who had left him last. 
He begged her to translate the letter for 
him, being assured that no demand for 
inoney could come to him from Sir George. 
It was as follows : — 

"My dear Sir, — I have to thank 
you and your good family for much unde- 
served kindness and hospitality. Will you 
do me the favour to appropriate the accom- 
panying trifle in return, and believe me to 
be, 

" Your sincere and obliged friend, 

" George Walpole." 

The " trifle " was a cheque for fifty 
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pounds, written on one half of the sheet of 
paper, and payable at the bank in the town 
of Penruddock. Of course, all David's 
family were aware of his diflBiculties, though 
they had not ventured to speak to him con- 
cerning them ; so Daisy, when she had read 
these few words, glanced at him half gladly,, 
half doubtfully. She knew, by the sudden^ 
knitting of his brow, how he took the 
gift. 

" A Saxon never understands a Celt I" he 
said. "I thought better of Sir George- 
Does he think I would take money for an 
act of hospitality ? The Master should have 
told him better. Take back his cheque, 
Daisy, with my best acknowledgments, and 
say that as long as I have a house it is open 
to the stranger ; but not for gold — not for 
gold." 

Daisy took the cheque, which he sepa- 
rated from the letter, and throwing her arms* 
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round his neck, said, " You are right, dear 
father. I would rather think of him as our 
guest." 

She felt shy and nervous, however, when 
she did David Pennant's bidding the fol- 
lowing morning. She asked Sir George to 
come with her into the parlour, and there 
placed the cheque in his hands, repeating 
her foster-father's words as accurately as she 
could. Sir George looked hurt. 

" I should not have invited myself had I 
not taken it for granted that he would 
allow me to make some return," he said. 
" I meant no offence, but only wished to 
repay, in a slight degree, his kindness in 
receiving me. I should have gone to an 
hotel had I supposed he meant to give all, 
and take nothing. Of course I can never 
intrude again." 

" Oh I sir, do not say that," exclaimed 
Daisy. "You have cheered us all, and 
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done grandfather and father so much good. 
They were very low when you came, and 
now they are almost as merry as usual. 
Besides, you are the Master s friend." 

"But the Master has been living upon 
them for nothing all these years. What is 
the use of money if one cannot repay the 
good deeds of worthy people ?" asked Sir 
George, irritably. 

" Repay, sir ! Kindness is its own repay- 
ment," replied Daisy, thoughtfully. " Father 
and mother expect no return, or what 
should I do, who have been only a trouble 
to them all my life ?" 

" I only wish I had such a trouble," said 
Sir George, gazing on the sweet sensitive 
face, and remembering the Master's caution 
not to remind her of her early history. 
" But I have no claim upon them ; I am 
rich, and they won't share my riches. 
Even Garad has disappointed me by de- 
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cliniDg a capital military appointment that 
I could get him for the asking." 

"It would kill mother if Carad went 
away," said Daisy, her face flushing. 

"And Daisy, too, would be grieving, I 
fancy," returned Sir George, noting the 
changing colour. " Will you tell your 
father, from me, that I honour him for his 
independent spirit, but that I, also, have 
one, and am ashamed of myself for tres- 
passing, uninvited, on my neighbour's home- 
stead. I shall yet hope to find the means 
of returning his hospitality, if not here, else- 
where; though I can never emulate his 
benevolence." 

"You would be doing him a kindness, 
sir, if, when you see the Earl, you could 
counsel his lordship to renew our lease," 
suggested Daisy. "I think father dislikes 
living on in this uncertainty." 

" I will write to him," replied Sir George, 
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" I have many things to say, and I may 
introduce the subject incidentally. I 'will 
enclose my letter open to Lady Mona, who 
can give it or not as she sees fit." 

Sir George went to his room at once to 
write his letter, in which he expressed a 
desire to see his old friend before he left 
the country, and to ascertain from hira, per- 
sonally, whether Brynhafod was to be let. 
He knew the Earl too well to appeal against 
his decision, and hazarded this question 
merely as a matter of business. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

A FRATERNAL EXPLANATION. 

BEFORE the day was out, a messenger 
arrived at Brynhafod bearing a note 
from Lady Mona to Sir George Walpole. 
It contained an invitation to that gentleman 
to spend a day or two at the Castle before 
he left the country, and urged his kindly 
accepting it at once. Sir George did not 
hesitate, but returned an answer to the 
effect that he would be with Lady Mona to 
dinner. He made arrangements with Adam 
Perceval to meet him at Penruddock in a 
few days, for their projected journey to 
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London, and took rather a hasty leave of 
his friends at the farm. Marget's eyes 
opened wide when he dropped a golden 
guinea into her hand, and Daisy's had tears 
in them when he pressed a paper into hers, 
with the words, " Distribute it among the 
poor, ray dear. They won't refuse it. I 
daresay we shall meet again." 

When she opened the paper she found the 
cheque of which she had previously been 
bearer. 

" What can I do with it ?" she exclaimed, 
as she stood with the rest of the family at 
the door, looking after the retreating figure 
of Sir George, and of the Master, who was 
" sending him," as theWelsh have it. 

" Make the hearts of our neighbours leap 
for joy : I will soon get it cashed," replied 
David Pennant. " He deserves to be a hero, 
and he shall pay us next time, if he will." 

"This is really 'speeding the parting 

n2 
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guest/ " remarked Sir George to Ap Adam, 
as he looked back to see master, mistress, 
men, and maids watching him. 

" There's generous he is T said little Ben, 
when he returned from shouldering Sir 
George's portmanteau to the Castle. 

Everyone with whom Sir George came in 
contact endorsed little Ben's opinion; but 
Daisy was the only one who shed tears 
when he departed from Brynhafod, and she 
found it difficult to return to the routine of 
daily life after the eventful stir of the late 
weeks and his presence at the farm. 

The next day brought Mr. Tudor, with a 
message from Sir George to Adam Perceval, 
to the effect that they must delay their 
journey to London for a week or so. 

" The Earl refuses to see me," said Mr. 
Tudor. '^LadyMona says that he cannot 
yet bear to meet anyone who had to do 
with Lord Penruddock ; and that she fears 
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he will make that an excuse for decliniDg an 
interview with Sir George. But it is some- 
thing gained that he is admitted at all to the 
Castle." 

" I consider myself only a tenant at will 
or on sufferance," said David Pennant, " and 
shall be ready to quit when you think best. 
I am not sure that it was wise to act on 
those few words of the Earl to Carad ; for 
he has never sent for him since, or alluded 
to the subject." 

** His lordship has not either spoken or 
written on any matter of business, so we 
can only wait," rejoined the Vicar. 

'*Tou and Miss Manent set us a good 
example in that line," laughed David, with 
something of his old manner. 

" Waiting " seemed the normal condition 
of all Lord Craigavon's friends and de- 
pendents at that period. Those in the 
Castle waited for money to keep its routine 
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going, and the outsiders for orders ; but all 
were agreed in respecting a grief so over- 
whelming as even to make one, whose pas- 
sion was reputed avarice, forgetful of his 
money and his rights. 

Garadoc was, individually, the most inde- 
pendent of circumstances connected with the 
Earl. Patients thronged to his town rather 
than to his country abode, and, as money 
came in, he quietly went on furnishing his 
house, with a view to receiving his family 
there in case of emergency. As we have 
said, he was little at Brynhafod, and the 
estrangement increased between him and 
Daisy, neither knew why. 

Saturday was market-day at Penruddock, 
and Michael came to see him. As this was 
his busiest day, he prevailed with his brother 
to spend the Sunday with him. 

"We can then have a quiet talk over 
everything," he said. " We are never alone 
together now." 
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** I can send word home by Ben hach^ and 
return Monday morning," replied Michael^ 
and the brothers rejoiced in a genuine and 
lengthy conversation. 

After they had been to the quaint old 
church in the quaint old town, and had had 
their bachelor tea, Michael took the oppor- 
tunity of beginning the subject nearest to his 
heart. He prefaced it by remarking that 
all the young ladies had their eye on Carad 
and his smart new house, and that, if he 
didn't take care, some one or other of them 
would storm and carry the fortifications. 
Of course Caradoc replied, as young men 
do, that the attempt would be useless, for 
he did not mean to marry. 

"I see no one so pretty as our Daisy,'* 
said Michael. " There may be girls more 
accomplished and smarter dressed, but not 
so fair. Neither can they ride so well, and 
rU be bound they do not understand 
Latin." 
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Caradoc ^^miled, and stroked a kitten that 
had been brought from Brynhafod, and had 
attached itself to him. It was, at the mo- 
ment, crawling up to his shoulder. Seeing 
that he made no reply, however, Michael 
continued : 

" Have Daisy and you quarrelled, Carad? 
You seem to avoid her; and, indeed, I 
think it makes her unhappy." 

" No, we have not quarrelled, Michael," 
answered Caradoc. 

" If you were to bring Daisy here as 
bride, Carad, she would surpass, in beauty 
and manners, every fine lady in Penrud- 
dock," hazarded Michael. 

Caradoc glanced up quickly at Michael, 
who sat opposite him by the cheerful fire. 

" What do you mean, brother ? If Daisy's 
heart is not with the dead it should be at 
Brynhafod, and continue to beat there till 
the end," he said, hastily. 
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" Not SO, Carad," returned Michael, grave- 
ly. " I cannot yet discover if she loved the 
unfortunate lord, for I am not brave enough 
to ask her ; but assuredly her heart is not 
with me, as you imply. She loves me as a 
sister, and loves me well, but no more." 

Michael suppressed all the emotion he 
felt, and met Caradoc's flashing eyes calmly. 

**My poor Michael — my dearest brother I 
Has she told you this ? Did it cause your 
illness ? Have you lived through so cruel a 
case?" asked Caradoc, excitedly. 

" Nothing of the kind, Carad ; but I have 
told her, and she did not deny it. Knowing 
the wishes and intentions of our parents, and 
that she would obey them, I took myself 
and her to task. I discovered that, if I 
married, I must win something more than a 
sister's love, and feel — well — feel more than 
a brother's. During my illness I watched 
her narrowly. She gave me all the care 
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and all the nursing, but not the love. She 
was sometimes almost hard and absent, and 
rarely tender. She was, indeed, not her- 
self. It was at this time that Lord Penrud- 
dock's proposal and the EarFs vengeance 
were hanging over us, and I know not if 
that caused her strangeness ; but I discover- 
ed assuredly that she did not love me." 

Michael paused ; for Caradoc had, in his 
excitement, thrown down the kitten, and 
drawn his chair close to his brother's. 

" Oh ! Michael, how could you bear it ?'' 
he exclaimed. 

"As you see, and have seen," replied 
Michael, smiling, and maintaining his com- 
posure. " You remember seeking us on the 
little mountain that hay-making time, after 
my illness? I had just told her that I knew 
she did not love me otherwise than as a 
sister, and that I pined for the old sisterly 
affection that she had withdrawn. Had 
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you seen her change of face, Carad — and I 
understand its every expression — you would 
have known I was right. You remember 
how we all walked home together in silence^ 
and how meekly and tenderly she watched 
and waited on me. We have been as bro- 
ther and sister ever since, and my only 
fear is that our parents still look forward ta 
our being something nearer. They have 
set their hearts on her for a real daughter, 
Carad." 

Michael paused, and Caradoc took up the 
conversation with difficulty. 

"They reckon on your marriage .with 
her," he said. " Father told me not long 
since that he was glad to see that you and 
Daisy were on the old terms once more. 
And, Michael, I believe you have always 
loved her." 

"Dearly, Carad, and love her still, as 
my sister; but I shall never marry her.^ 
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And if I did, she might soon be widowed, 
for you know how uncertain are my health 
and life. But I also wish she were in truth 
my sister. We should then be even hap- 
pier, and more at ease together, than now. 
If you have shunned her for my sake, bro- 
ther, as I think you have, pray do so no 
more. And oh ! give me back the old 
confidence ; for our souls were one as boys, 
but they have been divided as men. I 
know you kept from me the secret of your 
beacon for my good, and maybe you have 
concealed that of your love." 

Michael fixed his eyes on his brother's 
troubled face, and felt sure that he was 
dght. Caradoc looked eager and excited, 
but pained. It was some time before he 
ispoke. 

" Michael," he said at last, " it would be 
iiard if we both loved Daisy, and both 
Joved in vain — hard if, after this our struggle 
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to sacrifice our love for her to one another, 
she should be devoted to the memory of the 
dead. It was she who gave the Bible to 
Lord Penruddock, and she alone who had 
influence with the Earl. On her way home 
from the Castle with me, after her last in- 
terview with him, she never spoke, but I 
think shed tears silently." 

"Perhaps you did not speak to her,'*' 
suggested Michael. 

" No, for I did not care to intrude upon 
her grief." 

"Time will clear up the mystery," said 
Michael, perplexed. " But, meanwhile, will 
you be as brother to her once more ?" 

** I cannot, Michael, for my love is not a 
brother's. It must be all or nothing. But 
for our mother, I should be away over sea, 
beyond her influence. My life is just now 
an almost unendurable struggle, for I am 
not half so brave or good as you. Brother,. 
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flhow me how you have gained a victory 
that I can never hope to win." 

Caradoc put his arm round Michael's neck 
in the old boyish way, and looked into his 
pure, thoughtful eyes. 

" Now we are brothers again !" cried 
Michael, joyfully. " Not even Daisy can 
estrange us, for our hearts are one. Seek 
her love, Carad, for it is worth the winning. 
Even if she so far forgot us and our station 
as to think of Lord Penruddock, it was 
only for a time." 

" I heard her say that she would not 
give him up," interrupted Caradoc. 

" God's will was stronger than hers, and 
he is gone," replied Michael. "She will 
yet give her love to you, who were her first 
and best. Strive for it, for all our sakes." 

" You would not say so had you seen her 
emotion when we found him on the beach. 
She nearly fainted,** argued Caradoc. 
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" I have seen her turn white as a sheet 
at sight of a dead lamb," returned Michael. 
" She has a woman's tender heart." 

"Michael, I dare not talk of Daisy!" 
exclaimed Caradoc, abruptly. " I have 
patients to see. I will be back soon." 

And, so saying, he left Michael to his 
hopes and fears. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A LONELY JOUBNEY. 

fTlO WARDS the end of dreary November, 
-^ a chaise and pair, with the costomary 
post-boy, drove quickly throogh the ham- 
let of CraigavoD, and vanished down 
the road to the Castle. The peasants 
speculated; but as the shutters of the 
chaise were closed, and no one was 
visible within, they could not discover 
what was to be its use. It passed through 
the great gates, and drew up at the principal 
entrance of the Castle. Almost immediately 
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after, a servant brought out some luggage, 
and placed it noiselessly on the chaise, 
motioning to the post-boy to keep his 
horses quiet. There was a strange stillness 
within and about the Castle, and no one 
was visible except the aforesaid domestic, 
who disappeared as soon as he had com- 
pleted his task. He was succeeded by 
Lady Mona, who entered the great hall, 
glancing from side to side ; then went into 
the court, still looking cautiously about her. 
She retreated in turn, satisfied, apparently, 
that there were no spectators. In a few 
minutes she reappeared, accompanied by 
the Earl, who was leaning on her arm. 

His lordship tottered as he walked, and 
held his head down even more than was his 
custom. He appeared so much broken 
that such servants as contrived to get sight 
of him from their various hiding-places, 
declared they would not have known him. 

VOL. III. 
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He neither spoke during his passage through, 
the Castle, nor after he had entered the 
chaise; but, pressing his daughter's hand, 
allowed her to close the shuttered door 
upon him. When this was done, his valet 
suddenly came from behind a projecting 
part of the Castle, and mounted the box. 
The chaise drove off ; and thus the Lord of 
Craigavon quitted his Castle so silently and 
secretly that, but for the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the conveyance, his dependents 
would scarcely have been aware of his 
departure. 

Lady Mona stood alone under the arched 
doorway to watch the carriage, then silently 
stole through the gloomy halls and passages 
until she reached her own apartments. 
Here she sat long in lonely meditation. 
Although she had been much with her 
father since their interview of seeming 
reconciliation, he had spoken little to her. 
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When she had asked permission to be hi^ 
companioD, he had assented with the pro- 
viso that no one else should approach him. 
Knowing his taciturn nature, she was not 
surprised at his silence ; but she could not 
understand his state. He had continued to 
read the Bible, but had alternated his 
reading by writing letters. These had 
been principally to Sir George Walpole, 
and to his lawyers in town and country. 
All that Lady Mona knew concerning them 
was that, on the receipt of the last, Sir 
George had expressed his intention of going 
at once to town, and thence to Scotland, to 
a shooting-box of the Earl's in that country, 
which had been a favourite resort of Lord 
Penruddock. 

Sir George had left the Castle according- 
ly, without being admitted to the Earl's 
presence; and, when he was gone, Lady 
Mona heard from her father that he intend- 
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ed to follow him to Scotland, and she was 
requested to remain at the Castle until the 
General's return, after which she was to 
leave at once for London. She had no- 
thing to do but to obey. 

As she sat alone in the window where 
her mother used to sit at her embroidery, 
she felt strangely uncertain concerning the 
future. The Castle and its dependencies 
must be hers eventually, but why had her 
father left it ? and why was she to quit it ? 
She knew that he had lost his chief interest 
in life with his son ; still he had been almost 
as much engrossed in his wealth as in him. 
The more she thought the more confused 
she became, and at last she grew so de- 
pressed that she summoned Morris, just then 
her only resource for conversation. Morris 
could always find a reason for everything, 
and said it was her belief that his lordship 
was only gone away for a time to be quiet ; 
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and that he would come back by-and-by, as 
well as ever, and make as much of Lady 
Mona as he had done of Lord Penruddock. 

"But for that Daisy Pennant I don't 
believe his lordship would have been 
drowned at all," said Morris, decidedly, 
" He came back unforeseen to see her ; and 
that's my opinion, my lady, if I should die 
for it." 

^' It is all so sudden and strange that Z 
cannot understand it," replied Lady Mona ; 
**but Daisy has, in some way, been the 
means of reconciling me to the Earl, and it 
is my intention to repay her. You remem- 
ber her locket? It must be returned to 
her. I am sorry, now, that I ever asked 
you to unfasten it ; but it was only childish 
curiosity and jealousy, and I did not mean 
to steal it." 

" Dear me ! no, my lady. The child lost it, 
and I picked it up afterwards," said Morris. 
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"There was such a fuss about my Lord 
Penruddock and that Caradoc Pennant 
afterwards, and his lordship's going to 
school, and all sorts of nonsense, that I 
declare to goodness I forgot all about it till 
- — ^you remember, my lady — till it was too 
late to send it back." 

Lady Mona did remember, and a flush of 
shame overspread her face. She had even 
a dim recollection that she wanted the 
beautiful locket, and that to please her, 
Morris had manipulated it, until she had 
discovered the secret of the clasp, and 
finally stolen it. However, she neither 
dared to express nor believe this ; she pre- 
ferred thinking that Daisy had actually 
dropped the locket, that Morris had picked 
it up, and, after some weeks, had shown it 
to her. She knew full well that Morris had 
impressed upon her the fact that all waifs 
and strays were the Earl's, and that, conse- 
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quently, the locket was his, and by inherit- 
ance hers ; she also knew that the passion 
of avarice had been born with her, as with 
her father. But late events had awakened 
dormant conscience. 

" I daresay you know where the locket 
is, Morris," said Lady Mona. " Bring it to 
me." 

" Indeed, my lady, I'm not sure,'' replied 
Morris, feeling frightened. "Suppose they 
should suspect me, and your ladyship knows 
I only picked it up, and then, as was natural 
in a child, your ladyship wanted to keep it 
a little while, and so " 

" You shall not be implicated ; but you 
must find the locket." 

* ' I'm thinking that your ladyship carried 
it away when you left for London, and I'm 
not responsible for that period of your 
ladyship's jewelry'' 

Lady Mona was herself uncertain on this 
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point, although she knew that she had not 
seen the locket since she left the Castle. 

" We will search for it, then, Morris," she 
said. " At any rate we have the Castle to 
ourselves ; and if we find it, Daisy and her 
friends will readily believe that it has turned 
up in some of the Earl's hiding-places. 
When I am mistress here, I shall be able to 
repay you for your devotion to me, and we 
shall not miss the locket, valuable as it un- 
doubtedly is. I hope Sir George Walpole 
will return soon, for I should die if I were 
to remain here long alone; and the Earl 
requests that no one but he shall be ad- 
mitted. I cannot have even Miss Manent, 
or Daisy, or Dr. Pennant ; and I dared not 
name Captain Soames." 

During the intercourse with her father. 
Lady Mona had not ventured to mention 
her husband ; and the Earl had appeared to 
ignore him. As he had, however, appa- 
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rently forgiven her, she had the discretion 
to be silent, almost wondering whether he 
might not have forgotten her secret mar- 
riage in his demented grief. 

She passed the weeks that intervened 
before Sir George's return in packing up 
all that belonged to her at the Castle. Self- 
ishness came back with solitude, and she, 
not unjustly, considered she had a right to 
possess what was her own. When Sir 
George Walpole reappeared, she was ready 
to depart, but naturally made many in- 
quiries concerning her father's plans for the 
future, and his intentions as regarded his 
establishment at the Castle. Sir George 
told her that the Earl had, in writing, bound 
him over to secrecy for the present, but that 
his intentions would soon be made public. 
It was evident that Sir George was perplex- 
ed by his position as manager of the Earl's 
affairs, and he assured Lady Mona that he 
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would write her full particulars as soon as 
her father gave him permission, adding that 
he disliked secrets, and this one was scarcely 
necessary. He concluded a long conversa- 
tion on business, by saying abruptly, 

" Do you like this place. Lady Mona ?" 

" I hate it, and shouldn't care if I never 
saw it again," was the reply. " If you see 
Miss Manent, will you wish her good-bye 
for me, and Daisy Pennant — I am fond of 
her. By-the-way, you will do me a favour, 
Sir George?" 

"Anything in my power," replied that 
gentleman. 

Lady Mona left the room abruptly, but 
soon returned. 

"Will you kindly undertake to place this 
in the hands of Daisy Pennant yourself?" 
said her ladyship, giving Sir George a small, 
neatly-folded, well-sealed packet. " Tell 
her it was found the other dav, and I re- 
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membered that she lost it here." She 
flushed as she spoke, though her words were 
measured. 

" You may depend on me, Lady Mona,"^ 
said Sir George, putting the parcel in hia 
waistcoat pocket. 

Lady Mona left Craigavon very different- 
ly from the Earl, and carried off much more 
luggage than she brought with her. Im- 
perials and boxes were piled on the car- 
riage, and no available space was unfilled. 
She told Sir George frankly that she was 
taking with her some of the possessions she 
had left behind her when she went to Lon- 
don, and that she would be obliged by his 
seeing that others, marked with her name, 
were preserved for her. Sir George said 
her wishes should be attended to, and that 
he was empowered to negotiate with her on 
such matters, and would gladly serve her. 

All the servants stood about the courts 
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some prepared to aocompany her ladyship, 
others packing the carriage, a few idle. 
Morris was in travelling trim, having resumed 
her old position as maid. There had been 
910 regrets when the Earl took his silent 
departure; there were none when Lady 
Mona made her more magnificent exodus. 
As she bowed graciously to one and 
another, and shook hands with Sir George, 
her manner was rather cold and haughty 
than depressed or anxious. Still, as the 
•carriage and four drove off, she looked at 
the grand and gloomy pile she was leaving 
with a pride that such ancestral residences 
usually inspire, and uttered the words, " I 
hope the secret is of no moment, and that 
the Earl will soon return." 

" I will write at once," replied Sir George, 
his manner much embarrassed. 

As she passed under the great arched 
portcullis, and drove swiftly up the Castle 
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road, the November winds and the sea 
waves made moan together, while the dis- 
coloured trees and browning hills looked 
sorrowfully down, as they had done when 
the Earl departed. At a gate leading ta 
Brynhafod, she saw Daisy. She uttered an 
imperative "Stop," and beckoned her to the 
carriage. 

** Good-bye, Daisy. Were you watching^ 
for me ?" she said. 

"Yes, my lady. Good-bye, and God 
bless you !" replied Daisy. 

They shook hands warmly. 

"Drive on," cried Lady Mona as she 
strained out of the carriage to see the last 
of Daisy, who stood watching at the gate. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



TWO FATUEKS. 



TTIHE nine days' wonder at the Earl and 
-*- Lady Mona's departure was succeeded 
by another. It was publicly announced in 
a few weeks that the Earl of Craigavon had 
sold his Welsh property, and that Sir 
<}eorge* Walpole was its purchaser. Sir 
George was actually in possession before 
anyone but himself, the Earl, and the 
lawyers, was made acquainted with the 
fact, and he alone knew anything of the 
<drcumstance8 that led to it. 
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In reply to his letter of inquiry concern- 
ing the lease of Bryuhafod, the Earl had 
written to say that he intended to sell the 
Oastle and its dependencies, and to quit 
Wales for ever. It was instantly apparent 
to Sir George that his lordship could no 
longer endure a place where his only son 
had been drowned, and knowing the man, 
he was convinced that he would not change 
his purpose. He was himself quick, nay, 
hasty, of resolve, and a few hours' considera- 
tion sufficed to induce him to inquire con« 
cerning the purchase of the estates. He 
liked what he had seen of Wales and her 
people, and he believed that he might 
secure that peace at Craigavon that he had 
lost in India. He also thought that he 
' might spend his large fortune usefully 
among a poor peasantry, and inaugurate a 
better system pf things for the seafarers. 
The Earl's morbid dread of publicity 
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caused him to fall in with Sir George's views 
at once, and a brisk correspondence ensued. 
Sir George was empowered to treat with 
the Earl's lawyers both in town and 
country ; but was to name the subject to no 
one else, until the transfer of the pro- 
perty was completed, and the Earl and his 
daughter had left the Castle. 

When Sir George, accompanied by Adam 
Perceval, went to London, the former was 
engaged in law, the latter in literature ; and 
while the one completed his arrangements 
for the purchase of a large estate, the other 
made his for the publication of a great 
work. Sir George also went to Scotland, 
at the Earl's request, to prepare his people 
there for his reception ; and he met Captain 
Everard Soames in London, to inform him 
that his father-in-law wished him to take 
possession of his town-house for the present, 
in order to receive Lady Mona there. 
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The Earl's secretive nature manifested itself 
even in his despair ; for nothing was evolved 
during these transactions that could throw 
further light on his plans. When Sir 
George returned to the Castle, he did not 
know that his lordship had already left it, 
or that he had ordered Lady Mona's de* 
parture immediately afterwards. 

Thus, when both were actually gone, Sir 
George found himself in possession of an 
extensive, if not a rich, estate, and suddenly 
invested with responsibilities graver than he 
had imagined. 

He felt restless, nevertheless, until he 
took them on himself, and scarcely allowed 
the astonishing news to circulate, before he 
began to reflect on what he had to do. 

His mind naturally turned to Brynhafod, 
and he resolved that his first act and deed 
should be to set the Pennants at ease con- 
cerning the lease. 

VOL. m. p 
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They had heard with astonishment and 
pleasure, though not unmixed with regrets for 
the melancholy Earl, of the change of land- 
lords. Daisy, espedally, was much delighted 
and much troubled. While rejoicing that 
Sir George was to be chief, she could not 
help sorrowing for the deposed lord. She 
loved the one, and pitied the other. While 
dispensing Sir George's bounties, she had 
seen the shuttered chaise drive past, and 
her tender heart sank when she afterwards 
heard that it contained one who would be 
henceforth as dead to her. She also specu- 
lated whether Sir George Walpole, as lord 
of the manor, would be as kind and conde- 
scending as he had been when the honour- 
ed guest of the farm. 

One evening, early in December, the Pen- 
nants were seated round the chimney-corner, 
talking over these strange changes. Cara- 
doc and Adam Perceval were both there, 
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and the family party was complete. Daisy 

had just been saying that she wished Sir 

George would come and see them, when 

that gentleman appeared in their midst. 

He had entered gently, as he had been in 

the habit of doing when he stayed with 

them, and his hand was on his favourite 

Daisy's shoulder, almost before she knew 

he was in the room. The bustle was great, 

and the greetings warm. When he had 

shaken hands with all the party, he sat 

down by Daisy, opposite the log fire, in a 

place vacated by Caradoc, who took his old 

seat near his mother. It was natural that 

the new relations of landlord and tenant 

should produce a momentary shyness, but 

Sir George soon dispelled it. 

"I could not rest," he said, " until I came 

to ask you to remain here, Mr. Pennant. I 

scarcely understand either myself, or my 

position, as yet; but I hope the change 

p2 
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made by Lord Craigavon will not induce 
you to change." 

Sir George addressed old Mr. Pennant, 
but, as he seemed unable to answer, his 
son replied for him, Caradoc acting as in- 
terpreter. 

'^ We shall be thankful to continue your 
tenants, Sir George, as you must know, and 
we will strive to do our best for you and 
the land." 

^^Then that is settled," said Sir George. 
^' We will get a lease for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years, by which time you, or 
your successors, may have come to your 
own again." 

An expressive silence succeeded these 
words, during which Mrs. Pennant's smooth 
face was wet with tears, and Daisy's fair 
head bent to conceal her emotion. Then 
the old man spoke. 

*^ I thank the Lord, and you, sir, that I 
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shall be permitted to end my days where I 
began them ; and I pray that my children 
may never disgrace their name or your pro- 
perty." 

A murmur of thanks and assent circled 
through the little party, and grateful feeling 
shone in the eyes which the flames lighted 
up. Sir George broke another temporary 
silence. 

" Lady Mona has given me a little com- 
mission for you, Daisy. She requested me 
to deliver this to you myself." 

He took from his waistcoat pocket the 
packet Lady Mona had entrusted to his care, 
and placed it in Daisy's hand. 

" I was to tell you," he continued, " that 
you lost it at the Castle, and it was found 
the other day." 

"Open it, Daisy," said several voices at 
once, as all leant forwards in eager expect- 
ancy and excitement. 
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She broke the seals, and opening a small 
paper box, saw the long-lost locket and 
chain, which she had forgotten. She held 
it up in the firelight, saying, 

^^ Has Lady Mona sent me so handsome a 
present ?" 

" It is your own locket, Daisy !'* exclaimed 
Mrs. Pennant, roused into animation, and 
rising from her seat. 

" That it certainly is, for I remember it," 
said Caradoc, rising also. 

There was quite a hubbub and general 
movement round Daisy, as she sat looking 
at the costly ornament, and holding it be* 
fore her. 

" How strange that it should be found 
after so many years, and how beautiful it 
is I" said Daisy. " My name is quite clear 
in the brilliants. Who can I be ?" 

" Will you let me look at it ?" asked Sir 
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George Walpole, who had been listening 
and looking on. 

Daisy placed the locket and chain in his 
hand. He examined them carefully in the 
firelight, stooping to do so. 

" How did she come by this ?" he asked, 
glancing at Caradoc. 

" It was round her neck when she was 
saved from the wreck/' he replied. 

" When Carad and Gwylfa saved me, and 
brought me here/' said Daisy, turning to Sir 
George. 

The old dog, asleep on the hearth, hear- 
ing his name, got up and put his paw on 
Daisy's lap. 

"Are you quite sure that it is the same 
locket?" asked Sir George, in a strange, 
husky voice, still examining it. 

'^ It can be no other," replied Caradoc ; 
"we all remember, except Daisy; it was 
never off her neck until the day I took her 
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first to the Castle, with Lady Mooa's maid, 
Morris ; but we have never seen it since." 

^' I believe Miss Morris stole it," muttered 
Mrs. Pennant. 

" How old was she ? — how was she wreck- 
ed ? — ^what was the ship ?" asked Sir George, 
with singular agitation, still looking at the 
locket. 

" We thought her about four or five,'* re- 
turned Caradoa " The wreck was at Ton 
Bay, and every soul besides perished. We 
were all on the spot to try and save life, 
but nothing came on shore except Daisy, 
brought in by Gwylfa.** 

" And my doll, Carad," put in Daisy. 

" And the black figure-head of the ship 
— my Cleopatra — which I rescued," said 
Adam Perceval. 

" My God ! can it be !" exclaimed Sir 
George, clasping his bands, and letting fall 
the chain and locket. 
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All eyes were turned upon him. He 
looked so pale that Daisy, seated next to 
him, was frightened. She laid her hand on 
his with the exclamation, '' Oh ! sir, what is 
the matter ?" 

He clasped the hand tightly, but could 
not answer. They were alarmed for him, 
and his friend Adam Perceval entreated 
him to speak, and tell them what it meant. 

" One moment," said Sir George, recover- 
ing himself. " If what you say be true — if 
this chain was clasped round her neck — if 

But tell me what she said when you 

saved her." 

" She pointed to the hair in the locket as 
her papa and mamma's," cried Caradoc, 
suspecting, he knew scarcely what, from Sir 
George's agitation. "She said her father 
was far away over the sea, and her mother 
and her ayah were gone on in the ship. 
She spoke much in a tongue which the 
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Master said was Hindostanee. She talked 
of soldiers, and seemed accustomed to 
strange scenes." 

'^She could read a little and repeat 
hymns, and was docile and well-trained 
from the first," interrupted the Master. 

Sir George continued to hold Daisy's 
hand as in a vice, while he bent over it 
and listened ; and Daisy glanced from one 
to another in astonishment. At last Sir 
George Walpole turned to Daisy, and said, 
as calmly as he could, as though not to take 
her by surprise — 

" Daisy, my darling, God has brought it 
to pass. Nothing is too wonderful for Him. 
I am your father I" 

Then he took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

Daisy trembled as he held her, under- 
standing nothing, while a strong emotion 
thrilled through her. 
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" Say it again I What does it mean ?"' 
she whispered. 

"That your mother and I hung that 
locket round your neck ; that she was ill, 
and took you with her to England ; that I 
never saw or heard of her, or you, or the 
ayah again ; but that you are miraculously 
restored to me, and are my long-lost 
child." 

"Your child !" cried Adam Perceval and 
the others simultaneously. 

" My child — my own !" said Sir George,, 
with a sob. 

" You never told me " began Adam^ 

Perceval excitedly. 

"You never asked, and I dared not 
speak of my double loss. They were gone, 
and my grief was buried, I thought, with 
them. But that was my little one's locket,, 
and this is — my Daisy ! " 

Yes ; Daisy Pennant was Daisy Walpole*. 
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In the mysterious ways of Piovidenoe, Sir 
George had brought his own daughter the 
only remaining memorial of her early life, 
and the only thing left to her that could 
have enabled him to reoognise her. A few 
minutes had sufficed to draw back the veil 
of years, and to prove to him that the young 
girl who had strangely attracted him from 
the first was his daughter. 

'' Thy ways are past finding out !" ejacu- 
lated Old Farmer Pennant, when he under- 
.stood what had passed before him, and saw 
Sir George and Daisy^s strong emotion. 

Mrs. Pennant picked up the locket, and 
went softly behind Daisy to dasp it round 
her neck. 

'^You are our child all the same," she 
whispered, as she pressed her motherly lips 
on her foster-daughter's cheek, and began 
to cry quietly. 

Daisy leaned her head against her, and 
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burst into tears. She could not realise what 
had happened, or that she was other than 
she had seemed to be so many years. 

By degrees, however, as she and Sir 
George grew calm, they disentangled the- 
strange web of events, and knew that they^ 
were in very deed father and daughter. 
Everyone present had something to say of 
the shipwreck and subsequent communica- 
tions of the rescued child, and Marget was 
called, before the evening ended, to add her 
knowledge to that of the rest, and to wonder 
at the grand discovery. Sir George receiv- 
ed every possible detail, from the moment 
when Gwylfa laid Daisy at Caradoc's feet^ 
until the time when he first saw her at the 
early Christmas service ; and as the old dog, 
on hearing his name oflen repeated, went 
from one to another, the grateful father laid 
his hand on his great shaggy head and 
blessed him. His gratitude to Caradoc and 
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the Others was too deep for words, but he 
43lessed them also in his heart. 

In return for the minute history told to 
him, he gave a slight sketch of his brief 
♦married life. Glancing at Adam Perceval, 
he said that he had been united somewhat 
hastily to Daisy's mother, the day before 
they were to set sail for India. She had 
been delicate then, and the climate of her 
new home did not agree with her. She was 
better, however, after Daisy's birth, for a 
year or so, when her health again failed. It 
was at last decided that she should return 
to England, and take the child with her. 
This was a terrible grief to Sir George, who 
knew that many years must elapse before 
he could see them again. 

Shortly before they left him he bought 
the locket and chain which had been instru- 
fnental in the late recognition, caused the 
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word " Daisy " to be engraven amongst the 
diamonds — the child's name being Marguer- 
ite — and had his own and his wife's hair 
placed within. The trick of the clasp was 
known only to his wife and Daisy's black 
nurse, who accompanied them on their ill- 
fated voyage. 

The Cleopatra set sail when Sir George 
was engaged in active service; and about 
the time that he should have received letters 
from his wife, he learnt that the vessel was 
reported lost, for she had not been heard 
of since she touched at the Cape. The rest 
we already know. 

Daisy was much overcome by this brief 
sketch of her mother's sad story, told by Sir 
George in haste and broken sentences. She 
could not realise her position, and while 
claimed and embraced by Sir George as his 
daughter, she held out her disengaged hand 
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to David Pennant ; and looking from one to 
another between, tears and smiles, she said, 
"I am indeed fortunate, for I have now 
two fathers." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



FBOM FARM TO CASTLE, 



TTTE have seen that Sir George Walpole 
^ ^ had a quick, decided mind. Hav- 
ing found a daughter, therefore, his first 
idea was that she should come to him at 
once, and be recognised as Miss Walpole, 
of Craigavon Castle. Daisy and the Pen- 
nants, while shrinking from the prospect of 
separation, still felt that his claim was just, 
and prepared to yield to it. But an 
unexpected delay occurred, which caused 
her to continue a while longer at Bryn- 
hafod, to the general joy. 

VOL. III. 
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The day but one after the discovery of 
her parentage, and while she and her 
father were together, discussing his hopes 
and plans for their happy future life, a 
letter reached him from the Earl. It 
contained a briefly-expressed request that 
Sir George would do his lordship the 
favour of causing to be sold by auction the 
contents of the Castle vaults and Aran 
Tower, together with such furniture of the 
Castle as he did not desire to retain. 

* This is what I wished," said Sir Qeorge, 
putting the letter into Daisy's hand. '' Now 
I can have a cheerful home for my darling. 
But she must remain a little longer in the. 
old one." 

It seemed almost like a reprieve to 
Daisy, who dreaded the Castle, and could 
not realize her new position. 

"You will not disturb the Countess's 
boudoir, dear sir?" she said, a tear trem- 
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bling in her eye, as she held the letter of 
one with whom she had had encounters so 
terrible and so pathetic. 

** You shall retain what you will — ^furnish 
anew as you will, my darling — my daugh- 
ter r* replied Sir George. 

" I have no choice, dear sir ; but perhaps 
LadyMona " 

Daisy paused. 

" I understand, my Daisy. She shall be 
consulted, and we will keep for her — or, 
more properly, buy in for her and our- 
selves — what we wish to possess. We 
must not defraud the Earl of ' his rights,' " 
said Sir George, with a smile. 

" The poor, sad Earl !" echoed Daisy, 
shuddering. 

, Sir George put his arm round her and 
kissed her, saying gaily that grandfather 
and all the rest must be consulted concern- 
ing the sale. ^ 

q2 
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"May I call them here?" she asked, her 
face brightening at the term ." grandfather." 

" We will seek them together, if you will 
take me with you. I cannot lose sight of 
my new and only treasure," replied Sir 
George, who was in danger of repressing 
her natural freedom by over-much de- 
votion. 

But consultations concerning the sale, 
and consequent arrangements for it, came 
opportunely to divert the inmates of the 
farm and parish from the subject of Daisy 
and her father, and to restore her mind to 
its balance. 

The prompt Sir George Walpole set to 
work at. once to seek auctioneers and adver- 
tise the sale, which created great excitement 
throughout the county, and, indeed, far 
beyond it. Sir George was assisted by his 
friend Perceval in superintending the clear- 
ance of Tower and vaults, and sad, indeed, 
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was the sight of the heap of sea-worn, rust- 
eaten, rat-ridden goods displayed to view. 
But all articles of value had been abstracted 
from the melancholy heaps of wreckage, and 
the shells alone remained of the rich fruits 
the sea had supplied for the Earl's harvests. 
Amongst these was an empty box, with the 
name " Wyndham " on its lid. It will be 
remembered that Gwylfa helped to tug it . 
ashore, the morning after Daisy's advent at 
the farm. It brought another proof, if one 
were wanting, of Daisy's identity — since Sir 
George knew that a Colonel and Mrs. 
Wyndham were among the passengers by 
the ill-fated Cleopatra. This box was rever- 
ently preserved. 

People came to the sale from far and 
near, crowding both Castle and Tower, to 
gratify a long-entertained curiosity. The 
observatory on the Tower, and the Coun- 
tess's boudoir, were the only parts not open 
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to the public This was a disi^pointment, 
and so was the absence of Daisy firom the 
scene of so nnusoal a novelty. Everyone 
wanted to see the ibtnre mistress of the 
Castle — ^the girl reputed so beaotifnl, yet 
only a farm-maiden— her so romantically 
saved, and recognised. But no Daisy ap- 
peared. She spent three of the most 
wretched days she ever remembered to 
have passed; for she resolutely remained 
within doors, longing to be without. Mere 
confinement to the house was not the sole 
trial she endured. She was condemned to 
hear Mrs. Pennant's continued, ^' Ah ! Daisy, 
what shall we do without you ?" and Mar- 
getX ^' Ach ! Miss Daisy, and that's not be- 
fitting a grand lady like you !" and to catch 
woe«begone glances from the rest of the 
household. 

However, another nine days' wonder 
ended at last, and the sale was over. 
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and Daisy free to wander about once 
more at her own sweet will. Yet not 
so free as before, since a father, who 
had no one but her, claimed her, and 
she found that to please him she must 
interest herself in re-furnishing and repair- 
ing the Castle. Those fabulous lacs of 
rupees effected this in an incredibly short 
space, and it was soon ready to receive Miss 
Walpole, and such of Sir George's friends 
and acquaintances as were desirous to see 
him, and the country-maiden so unexpected* 
ly announced as his daughter. 

It was Spring when she took up her abode 
with her father; for, in spite of many 
longings on her part, and sad regrets at 
Brynhafod, this she naturally did. Not 
that she was actually separated from her 
first and dearest friends, since she saw them 
daily ; still the Miss Walpole of Craigavon 
Castle was different from the Daisy Pennant 
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And, alihoogh always simple^ her nature and 
edocation enabled her to do this with little 
or no effort. 

She found the Castle modi dianged. Sir 
Cieorge had brightened np the old fiimitare 
without spoiling it, under the auspices of 
Adam Perceval, and had added appropriate 
new. Oak panellings and carvings had been 
cleaned, and tarnished gUdings restored. All 
was habitable ; and the apartments in which 
they were to live were snug and comfortable. 
The Countess s boudoir was alone unchanged. 
Sir George was particukr in seeing that the 
servants' offices were improved, and the 
stabling perfected ; for he, like the Pennants, 
was as tender of the brute creation as of the 
human, and was wont to say, " Woe to them 
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who are not !" Tour true Christian soldier 
is ever merciful. The dungeon was bricked 
up, the vaults closed, and the cellars re- 
plenished. The lacs of rupees that still 
remained were to be spent in hospitality to 
rich and poor, and when Daisy came in 
contact with the former, she did not lose 
her dignified simplicity. When with the 
latter she maintained her cheerful and 
natural loving-kindness. 

We have said that she was a capital 
horsewoman ; and when her father and she 
began to ride together, and she displayed, 
not only her good horsemanship, but her 
exceeding grace of figure and beauty of 
face, all his friends and acquaintances ex- 
pressed wonder that one so refined should 
have been bred at a farm. 

" Blood will tell ; and besides, the Pen- 
nants are superior people, and of old 
family," was the opinion expressed. 
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She did not hear it^ and it would not 
have influenced her if she had. Whether 
on horseback or on foot, her desire was to 
make Sir George acquainted with the beauty 
of her dear Wales, and the wants of its 
peasantry ; and this she gradually satisfied. 

One morning in May, a few weeks after 
her location at the Castle, her father and 
she returned on horseback from one of these 
exploring expeditions. As she dismounted, 
her face flushed, and a nosegay of heath- 
flowers in her hand, presented to her by 
one of her school-children, it was no wonder 
if, not only Sir George, but his servants, 
looked at her admiringly. As she had had a 
winning smile and kind word for all at the 
farm, so she still had at the Castle, and she 
was in danger of being more spoilt than 
ever. Father and daughter went together 
through the great hall, up the great stair- 
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case, and into a pretty room that Sir George 
had re-furnished for Daisy. It looked to- 
wards the Esgair, and was bright and sunny 
that May morning. Daisy began at once to 
put her nosegay in water, while Sir George 
watched her. He seemed never to tire of 
looking at or embracing her. The new 
habit he had bought her became her figure 
well, and he thought she could not have 
been lovelier had she been bred in a palace. 

'^ I am afraid we must delay the beacon 
yet awhile," he began ; " I find it would cost 
more than I can pay at present What 
have you next on your list, my dear love ?"^ 

" Oh, sir I my list is that long I" replied 
Daisy, widening her arms, as she held a 
flower in each hand. "But the beacon 
takes up the greatest space. If only it 
could be built for Carad's sake, as well as 
to save from shipwreck." 
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Sir George perceived that slie coloured as 
«he said " Carad." 

**In the course of a few years, darling. 
But what keeps Carad firom the Castle ? He 
is a proud young fellow." 

" Oh, no, sir ! he fears to intrude, I 
think," blushed Daisy. "Next to the 
beacon, I have the vicarage," she added, 
hastily. 

'* I have anticipated you there, darling. 
I have given orders for the restoration of 
the vicarage ; but I suppose I cannot com- 
mand the banns and ceremony ?" 

"Dear sir, how kind you are I" said 
Daisy, dropping her gorse, and laying her 
hand on Sir George's shoulder. " They 
have waited so long, and so patiently I May 
they be married from here, and live here 
until the house is ready ?" 

Sir George laughed heartily. 

" I should think they had better return 
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to Tudor's mother," he said. '' She has a 
roomy abode enough. Still they shall 
come here, if you wish it. You may shelter 
the parish, darling.'* 

" You will do that, dear sir. The poor 
people bless you already, and the inhabit- 
ants of Monad have promised Michael and 
me to turn over a new leaf, if you will 
repair their miserable huts. They say they 
cannot be good in such dwellings." 

"There again I have anticipated you,, 
for I mean to root up wrecking and 
wreckers, and have taken measures accord- 
ingly. What do you say to the Master as 
monarch of Aran Tower, and steward of 
Craigavon? He tells me he has a fancy 
for the Tower and the observatory, and I 
think it may be made habitable. Young 
Tudor has given up the stewardship, and 
the Vicar thinks his mother may continue to 
live on where she is, with a little help. I 
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have offered her the house for her life, and 
asked Adam Perceval to be steward. There 
is a piece of news for yon !" 

'' The Master to live in that gloomy Tvrr 
Aran? And what will become of Evan, 
and poor old Betto ?" asked Daisy, thought- 
folly* '^ He may do a good work in their 
place, but they are old and feeble.** 

**And of evil repute,** continued Sir 
George. ^'I hear from Carad that Evan 
and Davy Jones, and some few others of 
your friends and Michael's, must be looked 
after sharply ; and the Master promises to 
do it, with much pleasure. But they shall 
not starve, though they are a bad lot, and 
have already volunteered disclosures to me 
concernmg the Earl, for which I longed to 
punish them. The stories already in circu- 
lation concerning bis lordship are horrible. 
Adam Perceval laughs when I try to 
stop the people's mouths, and says — ^As 
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well try to check a water-course/ But he 
adds — *Let me have Twr Aran all to 
myself, and it shall go hard with me if I 
don't put an end to wrecking, at Craigavon 
at least/' 

It may be as well to say here that wh^n 
Lord Craigavon had left the country, and it 
was known that he did not mean to return 
to it again, tongues, hitherto fear-bound, 
were loosed, and rumours floated about 
much to the Earl's discredit. 

"Have you any other reforms in your 
eye, Daisy?" resumed Sir George, after a 
brief interval. 

"You are thinking me too presuming, 
sir, and jesting with me," she answered. 
" But Michael and I sadly want a new 
school-house, and Mr. Tudor quite agreesi 
with us. He enters into everything with 
all his heart since he has been free to do as 
he likes. And he says he knows the parish 
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would help to baild h, as well as to restore 
the dmrdi and Ticarage. Yoa know father 
is d iu rd i warden^ and would s^ it all going. 
Oh ! ar, he and grand£uher and all of them 
are as happy as the day is lon^ now that 
they are sore of living all thdr life at the 
&rm." 

*^ When will yon be able to ^ye me that 
dear name as naturally as yon do them, my 
darling 7" asked Sir George. 

'* Oh ! sir, it will come. Bnt yon seem 
snch a grand gentleman to me who have 
been brought up at Brynbafod," said Daisy, 
going nearer Sir George, who put his arm 
round her waist, and drew her towards 
him. 

^^ I am far less grand than your friends 
at the farm, my love. Theirs is a grandeur 
independent of position or circumstances. 
Even Carad has not been spoiled by his 
good looks and education. Can you tell 
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ine why he is so anxious to leave the 
country ?" 

Daisy started, and turned pale at this 
abrupt question. 

" I did not know he was anxious," she 
stammered, turning her head away. *' I 
thought he had settled to remain at Fenrud- 
dock. It would kill poor mother !" 

" He says, on the . contrary, that now 
Michael is well, and nothing the matter at 
home, he feels that he is not wanted, and 
even asks me to help him to a foreign ap- 
pointment." 

Sir George felt Daisy tremble as he held 
her, and thought he heard her heart throb ; 
but she spoke calmly, and almost proudly, 
as she rejoined — 

" He has always wished to travel. He is 
ambitious, and has never taken kindly to a 
country life since he lived so long in Lon- 

VOL. ni. R 
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don. He will be happier abroad, I dare 
«ay. 

"Have you and he quarrelled, Daisy? 
You scarcely seem at home together, as 
brother and sister should." 

" He no longer treats me as a sister, 
since I have been your daughter, dear sir, 
but as some strange and grand lady, from 
whom he must keep at a distance. Indeed, 
my only grief is that they all feel this, more 
or less, though I strive to be humbler than 
when I was the * proud miss ' of the farm, 
as the Monads called me." 

" I perceive that, love, for you had some- 
times a haughty look that you have now 
lost. But surely Carad, of all men, should 
not think of paltry distinctions. He who 
saved your life, and has since, under God, 
saved mine : for I, too, should have been 
lost with the yacht and crew, but for his 
timely help. I must speak to him about it." 
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" Oh ! pray do not, sir ; it would make 
him more distant still/' 

Daisy brushed a tear from her eye, while 
she again moved towards her flowers, Sir 
George still , watching her narrowly as he 
sat sideways at the table. 

" I seem to know you so little, child," he 
remarked ; '' indeed I know little of young 
people generally, but did you — I must ask 
the question — did you return the affection 
poor Penruddock bestowed on you ?" 

Daisy looked at her father, surprised, but 
not embarrassed. 

" Oh ! no, sir. At first I disliked him, 
then I pitied him, now I think of him with 
sorrow. But I cannot speak of him or of 
the Earl, their story is. so sad, and I never, 
never forget how I saw them together on 
the beach." 

The recollection of this was always too 
much for Daisy, and brought a recurrence 

r2 
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of the excitement the actual scene had 
caused her. But she had much self-com- 
mand, and overcame it. 

^' My darling, I did not mean to distress 
you. I would not give you a moment's pain 
for all the world. You shall have every- 
thing you wish — ^vicarage, school-house, 
church, wedding even — ^though I hate 
weddings — and Miss Manent can come here 
at once to prepare ; though I would rather 
have you all to myself." 

Daisy laughed, and thanked Sir George, 
assuring him, at the same time, that she had 
a little patience, and could wait. Still this 
was how he began and continued to indulge 
his new-found treasure. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CABAD AND DAISY. 

T\AISY always read Lord Craigavon's 
-*-^ letters to her father with interest. 
But although they gradually became more 
frequent, and even increased in length, his 
lordship never named her. Sir George had 
communicated to him, as shortly as possible, 
the facts connected with his discovery of 
their relationship, but the Earl had made no 
allusion to them. About this time, however, 
there came a letter, in which strange men- 
tion was made of her name. The Earl 
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wrote as follows : " I should be obliged by 
your asking Miss Walpole to be so good as 
to dispose of the proceeds of the sale as she 
raay think best/' This was all, and it sur- 
prised Sir George more than Daisy. 

** His repentance is sincere," she thought, 
" and I am sure I can carry out his wishes ;" 
then she added aloud to her father, " Say 
that I will, with his lordship's permission, 
employ it to place a proper beacon on the 
Esgair. Thus the property of the drowned 
will save the lives of future sailors, and it 
can be done at once." 

"Whom will you consult?" asked Sir 
George. 

'^Carad," she said. "He imagined the 
lantern, and set it on the rock; he must 
undertake this." 

Caradoc was at once officially summoned 
by Sir George, who even appointed a " par- 
ticular consultation." 
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He came to the moment, and was told 
that Sir George was out, but had left word 
that, if he did not return in time. Dr. Pen- 
nant was to be shown to Miss Walpole. 

" Miss Walpole !" the word always sent 
poor Caradoc to the North Pole. How- 
ever, he followed a servant to Daisy's pretty 
room, who launched forth in praise of his 
new master and mistress. 

" You would think Miss Walpole had al- 
ways lived in a great house, sir ; though I 
was always saying, when she was with you, 
as she was a born lady/' 

Caradoc smiled and sighed, as he was 
thus reminded of the distance between him 
and the new Daisy. He found her expect- 
ing him and Sir George, and busily engaged 
in knitting. His manner was stiff and un- 
natural, and he knew it. Hers was also re- 
strained, though she strove to be herself. 
She was sitting near an open ^vindow, at a 
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table, on which were her knitting-basket 
and a nosegay of her favourite mountain 
flowers. 

"I was trying to finish grandfather's 
stockings against you came," she began, as 
he took a seat at a little distance; ^^ I mean 
to knit them as I used to do. Have you 
seen Sir George, Carad ? I mean my father; 
but it is so difficult to call him by that name, 
after so many years. He was to have been 
here to meet you." 

In spite of Daisy's simplicity, she was 
much embarrassed, for they had not been 
alone together since her change of abode. 
She felt how altered she must seem to him 
in her elegant, if simple, muslin dress, and 
that beautiful room ! while he — ^he was just 
the same to her as ever. 

"Evans said Sir George would be in 
soon," he replied; "I understood I was 
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summoned for a consultation, and feared 
either he or you were ill." 

^^ It is such a pleasant consultation that I 
am not afraid to begin it," laughed Daisy, 
dropping the knitting, and looking at Carad; 
" it is about a beacon on the Esgair." 

" A beacon on the Esgair 1" he repeated ; 
and his manner became natural and excited. 

" Yes. The Earl has given me permission 
to use the money gained by that fearful sale 
as I like. It seems all a dream, but I want 
you to build with it a light to replace our 
old lantern, and Sir — I mean my dear father 
— will make up any deficiency. Oh, Carad ! 
he is so good and generous. He promises 
to do everything I wish." 

" A lighthouse on the Esgair ! And I am 
to build it! That is a dream fulfilled," 
cried Caradoc, drawing near her little table, 
his face flushing with joy. 
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" Knowing what we do, Car ad, I thought 
it would seem like some slight atonement 
for the past, and perhaps soften the ill-will 
of the people, if the poor, sad Earl were to 
replace the ' Witch's fire ' he extinguished." 

" Everyone knows who the witch was,'' 
said Caradoc, meeting Daisy's grave eyes, 
and bringing a sunbeam into them. *'All 
the country is talking of you, and of our 
beacon, I think Evan must have told our 
secret — helped, perhaps, by the Master," 

*^ The Master !" repeated Daisy, restraint 
suddenly disappearing. *'Is it not grand 
that his great work is so soon to be publish- 
ed ? I am prouder of that than of any- 
thing." 

"Yet not so proud as he is of you,'* 
returned Caradoc. " He says his life's book 
was published when you, his pupil, were 
the acknowledged daughter of his friend- 
above all, of that friend's wife." 
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"He loved my mother," ejaculated Daisj'^, 
her head drooping pathetically. "Ho\r 
strange and solemn is love! The only 
things the Earl took with him from thia 
huge Castle were the portraits of her lady- 
ship — Lady Mona — and Lord Penruddock.^ 
It pains me to see the marks they have left 
on the wall." 

'* Oh, Daisy !" said Caradoc, sympathetic- 
ally ; and it was the first time he had so 
called her since her change of fortune. 

She looked up and smiled, then hastily 
began to discuss the project of the beacon^ 
Caradoc had, she knew, long studied the 
capabilities of the spot for a lighthouse, and 
had even drawn the plans. Reserve wore 
oflF as they talked over their darling scheme;, 
and as it gradually disappeared, and nature 
resumed her sway, they were boy and girl 
again, climbing the heights, lighting the- 
Esgair fire, catching and riding the moun- 
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tidn pony, and even diiTing the cattle a-field 
with Ben hack. 

'^ Marget told me you were in the dairy, 
yesterday, and declared the butter was ill- 
made/* said Caradoc. 

" So it was," laughed Daisy; " but Marget 
4id not dare to call me disparaging names. 
She only tossed her head, as much as to 
say, *If you were Daisy, now, Td be put- 
ting you down ! But, Miss Walpole, ach yn 
vnr. 

They both laughed heartily. 

"They are all lost without you, even 
though they tell me you come every day," 
■said Caradoc. " Indeed, the house is deso- 
late ; but you — ^you are happy." 

" Yes ; for, thanks to my new and dear 
father, I can now make others happy. But 
he says you are unhappy, and wish to leave 
home. You cannot go until you have made 
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the beacon. Why must you go at all^ 
Carad ?" asked Daisy. 

" Because I dare not remain," he replied, 
gazing through the window, as if looking 
for the Esgair, and listening to the wild sea 
beneath. "I shall be • better away until I 
can realise that you are a great lady, and I 
only a farmer's son." 

These simple words n^ade Daisy starts 
flush, look at his kind, sad face, and clasp- 
ing her hands, exclaim — 

" If that is why you go, I would I were 
again a farmer's daughter !" 

The words had scarcely left her lips 
when she wished them recalled. She meant 
by them nothing forward, nothing unwo- 
manly. Caradoc was her hero, tenfold 
grander than herself, and she only wished 
him to think that she would fain be hum- 
bler than he. 

But he was even more heroic than she- 
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thought, for he was desirous to overcome 
the love of a life, because she had suddenly 
risen to a state beyond his own. He rose 
hastily and went to the window, her eyes 
following him. Neither spoke, but the 
heaving sea and its elastic breeze spoke for 
them. 

Daisy's words tempted him sorely, and 
she little knew the effect they had. They 
inspired a sudden hope that, after all, she 
loved him best, dashed by the recollection 
that, even if she did, he could not ask Sir 
•George Walpole's daughter to be his wife. 
Oaradoc had a strong and noble mind, and 
he could not tempt Daisy, though she was 
very dear to him, to do anything unbecom- 
ing her new station, or displeasing to her 
lately-found parent. They seemed to un- 
•derstand one another, by some sudden in- 
tuition, for the first time, and the thought 
uppermost in the heart of both was that 
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they earnestly wished Daisy to be again the 
hidden mountain flower, and not transplant- 
ed to the Castle. 

When Caradoc turned from the window, 
he saw that there were tears in the eyes of 
her he loved so dearly, and she perceived 
an unusual sadness in his face. But he only 
said — 

" I will set to work about the beacon at 
once, so that, if I go abroad, I may have 
the happiness of thinking that we have been 
associated in this good work with the unfor- 
tunate Earl ; and you, when you see it, 
may perhaps think of me." 

" I shall not need the beacon to think of 
you, Carad," she replied gravely, letting 
her tears fall quietly upon her folded hands. 
" Have we not been as brother and sister 
ever since you carried me, a little child, 
from the yawning sea to our happy home ? 
I wish we had never left it, either you or I, 
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though, doubtless, our ways have been 
shaped for us." 

" If I were really your brother, or could 
calmly look on you as a sister, as Michael 
says he does, my way would be plain," re- 
turned Caradoc. ^^ I should then be thank- 
ful that my sister was raised to a position 
where she may shine, as a light on a hill, 
through her clear purity and good works ; 
while I, in my humble valley, could also do 
my work in His vineyard who has called us 
to kibour for Him. But I cannot do this. 
I am always thinking of you, and shall as 
long as I am near you, with a sad regret 
that I am not your equal in fortune or posi- 
tion ; that it is ray duty to treat you as one 
far above me in all social distinctions ; and 
that I am passing the bounds of respect if 
even I call you by the dear familiar name 
of Daisy.** 

^^Grandfather still calls me his Eye of 
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hills; arches of evergreens and flowers 
erected from ancient Castle to ancient 
church ; and all was done that affectionate 
hearts could do to show love and loyalty to 
a>epre«Dto™erofCraig.,on. 

On the auspicious morning, Daisy was 
aroused by the sound of the cannon, and 
her first thought was that she was soon to 
be, in very deed, a Pennant ; her next that 
grandfather had, after much entreaty, con- 
sented to come to the Castle. 

The old church was a goodly sight that 
day. Crowds of peasants, in holiday garb, 
filled it and the graveyard, amongst whom 
Were the improved and improving inhabit- 
ants of Monad. Evan the Tower, and 
Davy Jones the wrecker, and many another 
of equally evil repute, were there, and 
Daisy and Michael's school-children lined 
the way. A huge miscellaneous crowd of 
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people it was, ready to make meiiy and 
rejoice. 

Great was the shontmg when all the 
Pennants arriyed. The old man, white with 
years ; David, stalwart and hearty again ; his 
wife, roand-&oed and open-eyed as ever ; 
Michael, pale bnt glad; the Master in a 
bran-new suit ; and Garadoc, prond indeed, 
as bridegroom-elect. They had all walked 
quietly over the hill, and arrived early. 
They were soon succeeded by the carriages 
from the Castle. 

*^ Is grandfather here ?** asked Daisy, as 
she walked through the crowds, leaning on 
her father's arm. 

When she saw the old man's silvery head, 
she was happy, for she knew no one else 
would fail. 

The marriage was as impressive as it was 
simple. Carad and Daisy, loving well, and 
well beloved, were united by a friend 
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interested in them from childhood, and sur- 
rounded by people whose warm hearts beat 
in sympathy with theirs, and whose prayers 
ascended to heaven for their future well- 
doing and being. 

" Our Lygad y dydd do look beautiful, 
indeed, and quite the lady ! There's grand 
her white satin dress and lace veil is!** 
whispered one spectator to another. " True 
for you ; but not grander or handsomer than 
Cradoc Pennant. Sure, there's lucky, the 
Pennants are! but no more than they 
deserve'" responded another. " Sir George 
is a fine man, too, considering. '' I was 
thinking it was to be Michael ; but Cradoc's 
fittest," volunteered a third. *' He's as tall 
as the Earl, and a sight handsomer, and he 
do look you in the face." 

And so it was, here as elsewhere — " The 
king is dead. Long live the king 1" 

t2 
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There was a mighty shout when the bride 
and bridegroom threaded the crowds to the 
carriage. 

Daisy responded to the '^ God bless 
them !'' with nods and smiles, and was even 
stayed in her path to shake hands with one 
or two old people. Davy Jones was especi- 
ally persistent, and planted himself on his 
sticks at the gate, in order to say, as she 
passed — "On my deed, Fm a-going to be 
religious, Miss fach^' an assurance which 
gave Daisy unfeigned pleasure. 

** You should be saying * your ladyship/ 
now," said old Betto the Tower, who was 
plilnted hard by, in spite of the rheumatics. 

When the grand carriage, with the four 
white horses and wedding favours, drove off, 
it was Sir George's turn to be busy, and the 
comments and shouts redoubled. 

^'That's what I'm calling a gentleman! 
See you how he is arming Mrs. Pennant to 
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his carriage ; and there's careful he is of the 
old man," said one. 

** And look you at David Pennant Bryn- 
hafod, and Michael ! all going into the 
Castle carriages. Sir George deserves to be 
a Welshman !" said another. 

" We shall be knowing where to go for 
help in hard times," suggested a fisherman's 
wife. " He says he'll do for all as choose 
to live respectable." 

" He was telling me so himself," remarked 
Evan, with the manner of a martyr. " And, 
says I, a man couldn't be a man with hi^ 
lordship the Earl." 

Sir George did, indeed, show himself a 
loving father, and generous benefactor on his 
daughter's wedding-day. Good and bad, 
well-clad and ill-clad, were alike invited to 
the festivities he prepared ; and the Castle 
was once more the scene of rejoicings. 
Mountains and rocks re-echoed to the 
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merriment of tbe peanntry and seafarers, 
while tbe boisterous spring-tide leapt for 
joy. It was just socb a bracing day as Carad 
and Daisy loved ; and wben tbey readied 
tbe Castle, tbey stood a few moments to 
listen to tbe merry cburcb bells, tbe 
sbonts, tbe music, and tbe waves, as tbey 
mingled in a cboms of distant sonnd. 

^^ It seems all a dream,^ wbispered Daisy, 
ber beautiful face flusbing tbrongb ber veil. 

'^ It sball grow into a reality as time goes 
on," replied Caradoc, pressing tbe dear band 
be beld. '' And we will strive to be faitbful 
and true to your fatber and to God/' 

Witb tbese words tbey entered tbe Castle, 
benceforth to be their home. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CONCLUSION. 



MUCH good sprang out of much evil in 
the manor of Craigavon. Sir George 
Walpole, aided by his son-in-law and daugh- 
ter, set to work earnestly to repair the ills 
the Earl had done. As the young people 
knew the root of all these ills, by their ex- 
perience of Lord Craigavon's practices, they 
were able to advise the now too-liberal lord 
of the manor ; and as the main object of the 
trio was to do good, they found little diffi- 
culty in effecting it. The beacon on the 
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Esgair was naturally their first great work, 
and this they were particular in publishing 
as the EarVs memorial to his drowned son. 
As time went on, and the work progressed, 
they received intimations from his lordship 
that he would maintain it when completed ; 
and Caradoc had the happiness of seeing his 
rough contrivance replaced by a small but 
-effident lighthouse on the Esgair. This, and 
Sir George's stringent measures, gradually put 
a stop to the atrodous practice of wrecking, 
and enabled ships to pass the quicksands 
safely. The fishermen's huts at Monad 
were either repaired, or abandoned for 
better dwellings ; and they were induced 
to lead more respectable- lives, partly from 
fear, partly from interest or inclination. 
This desirable change was much aided by 
Adam Perceval, who took possession of 
Twr Aran. Doors and glass windows made 
the Tower into a habitable dwelling ; and 
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the Master as coDnpander-ia-chief) with* 
Caradoc as frequent inspector, made good 
use of the telescopes originally placed there 
for nefarious practices. Instead of looking- 
out for wrecks, they watched to prevent 
them. In this tower, once the storehouse 
of theft, and the resort of rats and mice, 
literary and scientific work went on, and 
the Master's first book was followed by 
others, in which the name of Caradoc Pen- 
nant not unfrequently figured. 

The vicarage was also a bulwark against 
bad practices. As it was near the Tower, 
and overlooked the defile leading to the 
sea, Mr. Tudor was enabled to help Adam 
Perceval. He and his wife worked to- 
gether to repair his somewhat desultory 
past ; and the once timid Miss Manent be- 
came a very Gorgon of a Vicaress — ^forcing 
recreant mariners to church, hauling their 
children to school, and seeing that the Sab-^ 
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bath was well kept. They had, moreover, 
by-and-by, a house full of children of their 
own to teach and feed, and David Pennant 
was wont to say that the Vicar was making 
np for lost time in more ways than one. 

As to Brynhafod, it continued the even 
tenor of its way. David Pennant, as church- 
warden, helped by Sir George and the 
parish generally, repaired the fine and an- 
cient church, and before old Mr. Pennant 
was laid quietly to his rest in the secluded 
graveyard, he had the happiness of seeing 
it re-opened for Divine service. Michael 
continued his labours as lay preacher and 
teacher, and his powers of usefulness in- 
creased with his health. He went less often 
to the Castle than its inmates wished ; but 
there is no doubt that his love for Daisy 
had become, in truth, only that of a 
brother. 

Few days passed, however, that he and 
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Daisy did not meet. She was constant in 
her visits to the farm and school, regular in 
her ministrations to the poor. She might 
be seen, at all hours and in all weathers, 
as of old, breasting the sea and mountain 
breezes, either on foot or horseback, and 
usually on errands of mercy, or on visits to 
her friends at Brynhafod, the vicarage, or 
the Tower. Sometimes her husband, or 
father, or both, were with her, and some- 
times she was alone ; but whether accom- 
panied or solitary, she was blessed wherever 
she went. When she had children of her 
own, her desire was to bring them up as 
simply and religiously as she had been her- 
self brought up, and in this she was seconded 
by Sir George and Caradoc. 

Let it not be supposed that these gentle- 
men led idle lives. It is as hard work to 
spend money well as to earn it, and they 
both laboured for the former end. Sir 
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George soon became as popular with his 
equals as his inferiors, and Caradoc took 
rank with him. The latter devoted much 
time to the poor, and to the patient study 
of how best to ameliorate their condition. 
He became a magistrate, and was celebrated 
through the country for his justice as well 
as gentleness. Knowing the language well, 
he was able to sift right from wrong, which 
it was often difficult, even for the best- 
intentioned of his coadjutors, less apt at 
Welsh, to do. He was recognised by such 
as were troubled with aristocratic pride, as 
a Pennant, and the lineal descendant of the 
last owner of Craigavon of that name, and 
accordingly admitted into the sacred circle of 
exclusive society. When, in the course of 
years, he was urged by rich and poor to 
stand for his native county — an honour de- 
clined by Sir George Walpole — he was not 
unprepared for the office pressed upon him. 
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He had been born and bred amongst the 
people he was asked to represent, and was 
thoroughly acquainted with them, their cus- 
toms, prejudices, and above all, their wants. 
Although he said to Daisy that the honour 
was *' thrust upon him,'* and undeserved, she 
did not think so ; and with wifely pride, and 
reverence for the qualities she knew he 
possessed, she, as well as her father, urged 
him to accept the offered responsibility. 
He did so very diffidently ; and when he 
was returned as member of Parliament, with 
little or no opposition, the cry of his coun- 
trymen was, '^ Well done ! A Pennant is 
the right man in the right place I " 

After this brief sketch of the most import- 
ant part of life, some may ask, '' And what 
of the Earl of Craigavon and his daughter ?" 
So little was known that there is little to 
tell. His lordship led the life of a recluse on 
his Scotch estate, visited from time to time 
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by the Lady Mona, but never by her hus- 
band. Her ladyship kept up a desultory 
correspondence with Daisy, and she always 
alluded to her father, saying that he was 
silent and sad, and did not recover from 
her brother's loss. She continued to reside 
in London, and appeared tolerably happy. 
She had no children, and she and the Earl 
were therefore the last of their race. He 
was still reputed a miser by the multitude ; 
but his successors at Craigavon Castle, his 
daughter and one or two others, believed 
that he was striving, in his solitude, to 
atone for the past ; while God, who " seeth 
not as man seeth/' alone knew that the 
fearful judgment with which He had visited 
him resulted in a life-long and heart-broken 
repentance. 

THE END. 
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XVL Marie Antoinette, Louis XVul, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Churles X, Louis Philippe, ue Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult, 
Fouchd, the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, Geoige IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, M11& Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Quiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blesi^gton, Ac. 

** Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
beard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recollections have tiie 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.**— Post. 
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VOLS- 1. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8to. SOs. 

Fbok thk Tna»:-^"AY1 fbe ciTiliced worid— English, Oonttaieiitel, and Ame- 
rieui^takM an intanat in tha Tower of London. The Tower ia the atage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramaa and aaddeat tragedies* 
in onr national annala If, in imagination, we taJce oar atand on those time-wom 
walls, and let centnry after oentnry flit past ns, we shall see in doe saocesslon the- 
majority of the moat famona men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We ahall see them jeeting, jousting, loye-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
hapa, commending tiieir sonls to Gtod in the presence of a nideoos masked flgnre,. 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an hiatorical linmer, has aet before as in these yolnmea. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions' 
are giyen with such tersmess and yigonr that we shonld sp<^ them by any attempt- 
at condensation. As fayoarable examples of his narratiye powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beantifnl bat nnpopnlar Elinor, Qaeen of Henry HL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arriyala at the Tower. Then we 
haye the story of the bold Bishop of Darham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-]ar; and tiie tale of Maad Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleana, the poetio 
Irench Prince, captared at Agincourt, and detained for flye-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As wa> 
draw nearer to modem times, we haye the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most sffecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling tiie tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of this first yolumo 
yields in interest to the chapters which are deyoted to uie story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second yolume is occupied with the story of tiie - 
Gunpowder Plot The narratiye is extremely interesting, and will repay jperusal. 
Another eau$e celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is tiie murder of Sir Thomas 
Oyerbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate tiie author on this worlc Both volumes are decided- - 
ly attractiye, and throw much light on our national history.'* 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTr S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third- 
Edition, Demy 8vo. SOs. 
" These yolumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English, 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is reyiylfled in 
these yolumes, which close ue narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistiewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a"— ^SfoadardL 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Tliird' 

Edition. 2 vols. Svo, with Coloured lUastrations. 30b. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readera 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal tiiat is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful efTect" — Saturday Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Dixoir. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. demy 8to. 15s. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It Is full oC~ 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— Z>at7y News. 
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WORDS OP HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Qusbn. 
Third Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 5b, bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pore and deyoat spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are cn^atly superior to the ayerage of what is called religloos 
literatursi" — Athensnan. 

"The writAr of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Jnlina 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Manrice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately print^ and circu- 
lated, and were foimd to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circl& A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the weU-known initials, '£. H. P/, gives a very faithful outline of thellf&"— ^rt<uA 
Quarterly Beview. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qcsxn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first api>earance, when priz^ted for private circidation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now conmianded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afUcted we have never examined.*' — Standard. 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit" — Oravhie. 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14b. 

" The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of picturesqae 
life, which are none the less telling for being done by a passing observer. The 
really instructive part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it has especial inter- 
est at the present time."— -PoJI Mail OazeUe, 

" The author describes hia wanderings brightly and pleasantly, and his accoimt 
will probably induce many to visit one of tiie most picturesque and interesting 
comers of Enrop&" — Standard. 

*' A handsome and trustworthy voluma The book is pleasantly written, and 
may prove useful to all taking the author's advice with reference to their next 
TBoanon Inripi" — AtheMBum. 

"What with his sprightly anecdotes, his clever sketches, and his instructive 
■craps of history and description, fi. H. B. weaves together a pleasant and very 
entertaining book." — Bxammer. 

** Montenegro and Dalmatia may certainly be commended to all who are weary 
of Uie beaten tracks, and R H. R is a well-informed and entertaining guide to 
iheir scenery, legends, and antiquitiea'*— Oro^te. 

" The most readable portion of this interesting work is that devoted to a descrip- 
tion of life in Montenegro, which the author sketches in a very bright and lively 
fashion."— (72a&a 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbaffseson. 2 vols. 8yo. 30s. 

" This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untoudied. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page."— i/omjnfif Post. 

^^'ULt. Jeaffreson chats pleasantly about meats and manners. We cordially 
recommend to every class of readers his very amusing and instructive volumes. 
They are racy in style, rich in anecdote, and full of good mna^*'— Standard. 

" In Mr. JeafFreson's ' Book about the Table,' the whole science and art of gas- 
tronomy are illustrated with everything bearing upon the subject Mr. Jeaffreson 
is always entertaining, and in these volumes he may claim to be also instructive.** 
"-Daily Neitt. 

"This work ought to be in every library and on every drawing-room and club 
table, as one of the most delightful and readable books of the day. It is full of 
information, interest, and amusement" — Co/wrt Journal. 
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WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshend, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
870, with Map and Illxxstrations. 15s. 

" Captain Townshend has given ns a Tolnme decidedly above the average of 
tx>okB of mJngled travel and sport He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion.*'— 
Athaueum. 

" This book is brightlv and pleasantly written.**— Poll Mall Gazette. 

"Captain Townshend/s work is inBtmctive and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readera, racy narratives, abundance of incident, compendions history, 
important statistics, and many a page which will be perused with pleasure by the 
sportsman and naturalist"— CSmiK JaurruU. 

" Captain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminently worth perusal There is not a little information on the geography and 
natural history, tne resources and society of Florida, to be gathered from the 
volume, which is intelUgenily and picturesquely written.*'— aSftandordL 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIAKDS. By Azamat 

Batdk. 2 yoIb. crown 8 yd. 21b. 

" By the aid of this really entertaining book the Coeas de Etpana of the moment 

may be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say that tids 

is the most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared 
of late years, but many may tmnk so after reading it'*— AtAensnim. 

" A highlv interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batuk has 
made himself more enjoyable and readable than ever.**- f jMmtiner. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfkbd Montqomert. 1 yoL 8vo. 14b. 
" A most entertaining and instructive work, which holds die attention spell-bound 
to the last page. It contains the following chapters :— La Belle Provence, Monaco, 
Bologna, Florence, Bome, Naples, Italian ilife, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, Amalfl,fto. 
The book is the most original ever written on such theme&** — Court Jcurnal. 

THROUGH RUSSIA: From St. Petersbubo to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Gdthbie. 2 yoIs. 
crown 8to, with IllxistrationB. 21s. 
"Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, weU-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion Her book is interesting throughout**— Pol) McM Gasette. 

" No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read than * Through 
Bussia.* It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive. Mrs. Guthrie gives us admirable 
descriptions of St Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and ibe voyages on the 
Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and observation*'— iiSfpectator. 

TURKISH HAREMS & OIROASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habtet, of Ickwell Bury. 8yo. Second Edition. 158. 
" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the Intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer.'*— 2Vmet. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 yoL 68. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z>aily News, 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 78. 6d. bound. 
***The ExUes at St Germains' will be every whit as popular as * The Ladye 
Shakerley.' ''^Standard. 
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WOBES BY THE AUTHOB OF 'JOHN HALIFAX/ 

Eaoh in One Yolnme, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe Ss. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

A woman's thoughts 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



christian's MISTAKE. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE WOMAN S KINGDOM. 



WOBES BY THE AUTHOB OF <SAM SLICE.' 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe Ss. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BY MBS. OLIFHANT. 

Eaoh in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe Ss. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW, 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBES BY OEOBGE MAG DONALD, LLJ). 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, piioe 6s. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



FHCEBE JUNIOR ; A Last Chronicle of Oak- 

uaaroBD. Bj Mrs. Oufhabt. 3 toIs. 

UP TO THE MASK. By Mrs. Day, Author of 

"From Birth to Bridal," fte. StoIs. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. Kobinson, 

Anther of "^ Grandmother's Money," &e. 3 tqIs. 

HEABTS OK CORONETS. By Aucb King, 

Anthor of " Quean of Henelf ," &c 3 Tok. 

THE PENNANT FAMILY. By Ahwe Beale, 

Anthor of " Fay Arlington," &e. 3 toIs. 

LINKED LIVES. By Lady Gebtbudb Douglas. 

3 Tols. 

** This story is foil of interest from begfmiiiig to end. Its sketches in Qlssgow 
and Brittsny aro very spirited.'*— JS^peclotor. 

**It woidd be diflScnlt to find a more interesting story, or one In which the 
characters are more powerfully delineated.*'— CSoart JcmrmaL 

A- FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mortimeb 

Collins. 3 vols. 

M Mr. Mortimer Collins is very much himself in * A Fight with Fortan&* There 
is no lade of pretty idyllic pictures — ^there are plenty of smart eayinga**- Alftaunm. 

** The plot is artistic, the style vigoroos, and the characters aie'tme tonatore.**--- 
Court Jonmal. 

''* A Fight with Fortmie* is in Mr. Collins* brightest style. It cannot fafl to 
delight the reader.''— Lloyd's Nem. 

NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Randolph, ADthor of 

" Wild Hyacinth," " Gentianella," Ac. 3 vols. 

** The plot of this story is worked out with oonsommate skill The character of 
Mrs. Martindale is simply perf ecl**-VoAn BiM. 
^ Mrs Bandolph writes agreeably, and contrires to interest ns.**— tS^pectotor. 

THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. LiNN.aros 

IBankb, Anthor of " God*s Providence Honse," &c. 3 vols. 

** Independentiy of its value as an archnological and social study, *Tlie Man- 
chester Man* has no littie artistic merit In its broader features, as in its most 
minute details, it is worked out with a realism that reminds us of De Foe.*' — Times^ 

** A tiioronghly stirring and enthralling tola As a novel of character and incident 
it is admirable. Tbsre could not be a more vivid picture of Manchester life.'*— PmIl 

" If to be entertaining constitutes the chief merit of a noveJ, the one before us- 
should take high place amongst its f elloy s. It has exciting incident in plenty, and 
displays much variety of character.*' — PailMaXL OateUe. 

GUARDIAN AND LOVER. By Mrs. Alexandbb 

Frasbb, Author of " Denison's Wife," &c, 3 vols. 

" A decidedly good novel**— ilcodemy. 

"There is merit in this novel It is amusing, and likely to be popular. MriL 
Fraser*s strong point is the delineation of character." — Pott. 
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ERSILIA. By the Author of "My Little Lady."^ 

Second Edition, 3 yoIb. 

"A novel of more than common merit Ersllia Is a character of much beauty, 
and her story holds the reader with an nnrelazlng interest A quite tmuBual ability- 
in drawing character is the distinguishing excellence of this novel'' — Spectator. 

" In ^s pure and graceful tale we jQnd equal power with its predecessor, some- 
what more of pathos, and also a great deal of admirably distinctive portraitura 
Ersiha is a charmbig heroin&"— Po«<. 

" * Erailia * is a charming novel, which has interested and pleased us exceedingly.. 
It is one of those books which will be read and which caimot fail to be appreciated."' 
—VanUy Fair. 

"The aim of this book is rather delineation of character than evolution of plot,, 
though all the incidents are well conceived and clearly told. The portrait of 
Ersilia has been drawn with much care and sympathy, and is in many respects of 
high conception." — Academy. 

"The tone of this book is very pure and high. Fathers and mothers owe a debt 
of gratitude to the author of books like 'My Little Lady' and *ErsUia,' which 
they can put into their daughters' hands without misgiving."— <Sfan<feirdL 

DIANA OAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 

" Dolores," &c. 3 vols. 

"Diana tells her story well." — Athenaeum. 

" There is abundant evidence that Mrs. Forrester has not lost her early power 
of making shrewd and witty comments." — Pott. 

" A delightful story. The reader's sympathies, once enlisted for Diana, never 
flag. The various subsidiary characters are all life-like, and in her dialogues Mrs. 
Forrester is especially happy. * Diana Garew ' is a really good book."— TbAn Bvll. 

HONOURS DIVIDED. By Morley Farrow, 

Author of "After Baxtow's Death," &c. 3 vols. 
" A very pleasant and readable story." — Spectator. 

" A novel of considerable merit The characters are vigorously portrayed."— ^'^ 
SajttTMm. 

EDITH VAVASOUR. By Mrs. Graham Brans- 

OOMBE. 3 vols. 

"A charming story, replete with taste, interest, and spirit"— (7otirt Journal. 

SISTER ANNA. By Mrs. Boulter. 3 vols. 

"A pleasant and well-written novel, of considerable power, and showing a good 
deal of skill in character drawing." — Morning Post. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. By Mary Cecil Hay, 

Author of *' Old Myddelton's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

** A good novel Most of the characters are charming."— i8fj>ectotor. 
** Tins book deserves the success which should attend pure ideals and a graceful 
fancy. Doris herself is a charming heroine.."— ^KAaurom. 

DIANE. By Katharine S. Maoquoid, Author of 

" Patty," " My Story," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

**A charming story. One of l&s. Macquoid's happiest eiforts."— j9jpeetotor. 
" A book of no common sort It has enough of both merit and interest to entitle- 
its author to a place in a very high rank of contemporary novelista"— Pa2< Mall. 

MY LOVE, SHE'S BUT A LASSIE. By the 

Author of " Queenie." 3 vols. 

** On the whole we call this book an improvement on * Queenie.' The authoress 
still shows the merits which we pointed out in reviewing that story."— ^t^^omm. 
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Published aniiua%, in One VoL^ royal Svo, with the Arms heautijulfy 
engraved^ handsomely howid^ with gUt edges^ price 31s. 6dL 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-f IFTH EDITIOJ FOB 1 876 IS HOW BBADT. 

LoDOB'g FEERAas AMD BiBOMETAOB is acknowledged to be the moBt 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
over stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing^ eyery correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informar 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
fiedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the Hoaae of Lords. 

English, Sootchf and Irish Peera, in their 
orders of Precedenca 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Elingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Oreat Britain and the United Eingdonu 

A Collectiye list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Hen. 

Table of Precedency smong Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyeJ. 

The Peerage, alphabetiibally arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as naTeleft 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Sumsmes of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually bone by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, ICarquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
ofLady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Conmioners, are styled Honour^ 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tnna- 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of former worlu. It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book."— T^nui. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the Und, for two reasons: first, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— iSfpeetator. 

*'A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Poft 

**The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
Authority on the subject"— «9taiMtardL 
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HURST & BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUKT, LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and iUnstrated, piioe 6s. 

I.— SAM SLICE'S NATTJEE AND HUMAN NATTJBE. 

*' The first Tolome of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a yery good beginning to what will doubtless be a very snccessfol uadertaking. 
'Natoro and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

E reductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
1 its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but aittractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly boimd."— Pact. 

IL^JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEHAN. 

" This Is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the careev 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci* 
dent bouL well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap ana handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many honseholda"— J?a;amtner. 

m.— THE GBESGENT AND THE GBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an origbial narrative, and its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasthig charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit"— Quarterly Bevieio. 

lY.— NATHALIE. By JTJLIA EAVANAOH. 

** * Nathi^e ' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— ^tAcnawm. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young Udy may fhank the author for means of doing so."— J?:rai?Mner. 

VI.— ADAM OBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pio- 
tores of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Ohiistian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-^^^. 

YIL— SAU SLICKS WISE SAWS AND HODESN 

INSTANCES. 

"The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novela 
Its remarluible originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration."— i/eMenpier. 

Vm.— GABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEGOLLEGTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB FOFES. 

" A picturesque twok on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Cathoua Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recoUections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ilMeiuBtnik 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a life ' the author ia fortunate in a good subject^ and has prodnoed 
work of strong effect"— ^fAemeum, 
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(continued.) 

I 

X.— THE OLD COURT STJBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and moet welcome to those 
<who have a love for the beet Unda of readiiic."-~jEzaniliier. 

** A more agreeable and entertataiing book has not been publiahed since Boswell pio- 
doced his reminiscences of Johnson.**-- Oteeroer. 

XI.— MABOABET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
<hem8elve& They will And it well worth dieir while. There are a freshness and ori- 
'glnality about it quite charming.*'— ^(touBtm. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

** The pablications inclnded in this library have all been of good quality ; many give 
Information while thev entertain, and of that class the book before as is a spedmen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
^especial mention. The paper and print are imexceptionsble ; there is a steel engravhig 
In each volume, and the ontsides of them will satisfy the pnrohaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— ^ImmMer. 

Xm.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBURTON. 

** This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
.elements of a very i^de popularity. It will please its thoussnda.**— ^lo&e: 

XIY.— FAMELT BOHANCE ; OB^ DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACT. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most Interesting book. It ought to be 
'found on every drawing-room table.'*— vStondawKl 

XY.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation.**— iSfioKlaf TlnieL 

XYI.— THE ENOLISHWOUAN DT ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton*8 book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
'tune Instruction.'*— 2^010. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day."— i*ot<L 

XVm.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE FALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer*s story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it Is attractive."— Pact. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRmESMAIDS." 

**If asked to classify this work, w a should give it aplaoe between * John Halifax * and 
- *The Caxtons.' *'— Standard. 

XX.— THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBTJM. 

BY PETER BXTRJCEy SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
-elegant edition includes the true stoiy of the Colleen Bawn.*'—/Bttt<ra(«i JTcwta 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

** * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Kavinagh ; it la a eharming itary 
full of delicate charactex^painting."— ^Menxeum. 
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XXn.— STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for grapliic power and obserratioxL The 
"book YrUl not dlminiBh the reputation of the acoompliBhed.aiithor.**--vSa<tfr(I(qf AeoJmi. 

XXm.— GBANDHOTHEB'S HONEY. 

"We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good noreL The 
•characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting.**— AMaunmi. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOBa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful book."— ^IMenanifn. " A book to be read and re-read ; lit for the study 
4LB well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.**— ZonedL 

XXV.— NO OHUBOH. 

"We adylse all who haye the opportunity to read this book.**— ^(Aefumfa 

XXVI.— mSTBESS AND UAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
•tiTe.*'— ilMaMeum. ** A channing tale channingly UML"— Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

" * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel**— 2^me«. 
" A novel of rare ezoeUenoek It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— JS'xaniiner. 

XXVm.— LES mSEBABLES. By VIGTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED OOFSTRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

**The merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. llVictor Hugo haa stamped upon 
•every page the hall-mark of geniua'*- Qucrferly Review. 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a woik conspicuous for taste and literary cultnra It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearlv-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like.**— 2\^}iei. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABS IBVIN6. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting them&**— S^tmea 

** A truly interesting and most aHecting memoir. Irving*s Ufe ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of reUgious biography. Theroare few lives that will be fuller ofin- 
fitruotion, interest, and consolation."— iSfdrtttrdc^ Beeieio, 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'a 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing; aa 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. *— ^MoMMm. 

XXXn.— SAM SLIGE7S AMEBIGAN HITHOTTB. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a pri2a**^Po<<. 

XXXm.— GHBISTIAN'S mSTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce *0hristlan'8 
Kistake * a novel without a fault"— 2Vmei: 

XXXrV.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWaiEN. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that penradee 
the work from the first page to the last**- iKAoueu/n. 
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XXXY.— AONES. By MBS. OT4TPHANT. 

** * AgnoB * is a nOTel snperior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's fonner work&.'^-'Atheiueum, 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all reaHlers.**— Pott 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, (GENTLEMAN/' 
**Th]8 is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John HiJifax* qteaks 
oat of a generous heart the purest truths of life."~-J?xamtner. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEBIGA. By HEFWOBTH DIXON. 

** A Tery interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well"— TVmea 
lir. Dixon's very entertaining and instructiye work on New America.**— /*al2 MaU Cfeu. 
^'We reoommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mh 
Dixon's very interesting Ioo6k."--Saturdaif JZeviewL 

XXXVni.— BOBEBT PALOONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts snd feelinga*'— ^MeMnim. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S S3N6D0U. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * The Woman's Kingdom ' sustsJns the author's reputati<m as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ^ttoueum. 

XL.^ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O Ji. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and bomour." — Quarterly Beview. 

XU.— DAVID ELOINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attrMt the highest 
class of readers."— «»n«i: 

XLn.— A BBAVE LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble BptrlV-^Exammer, ' 

XLin.-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of 

a successful novelist"— Z>a»ly Neios. 

* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 

wide otrde of re«ders. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— iStaiMtord 

XUV.— SAK SLICE7S AMEBICANS AT HOME. 

*'This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read."— iSVandardL 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of 'John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her i>en that has a more enduritag charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work. Such a dlaracter as Jessis stands out from a crowd of heroi&ee 
as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly." — United Service Magcume. 

XLVI.— A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in its slender 
grace and playful satire may hold its own with even * The Chronicles of Carling- 
ford.'"— Iffiiei. 
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